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PH@BE: GIRL AND ) WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “‘THE SECOND 
MRS. TILLOTSON,” &c, &c, 
omntidpaiiee 


CHAPTER XIX. AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

Tue young man of the garden-gate, on 
whom Miss Trotter was practising, started. 
He could hardly believe his senses. Yet 


it was Phoebe, with her bustling mother, | 


who treated the host with an uncere- 
monious familiarity, and behind whom 
tripped the airy girl, her merry eyes 
glancing at everybody. Fresh from 
school, she was a little bewildered. 

«So glad you’ve come,” said the host, 
“and that you have brought Miss Phoebe. " 

“She’s no longer a school-girl now,” 
said her mother; “she’s a young lady. 
This is her first appearance.” 

“T never was at a party before,” said 
“ How beautiful all this is!” 

“These are fine rooms; but I'll show 
| you the castle regularly to-morrow. Now 
let me; I must introduce you.” And he 
put her arm in his, patting her hand, for 
she was a favourite of his. The very first 
person on his left was the young man who 


| had half risen, and was behaving in so 


unaccountable and mysterious a way, as 
to provoke and even disgust the Miss 
Trotter who had him in hand. 

“Here, Pringle, come here,” the host 


+) said, imperativel y: 


Now it was Phoebe’s turn to start and 
colour; but she was so natural that she 
did not attempt to conceal her delight. 

“You here!” she cried. ‘ Dear me, to 
think we should meet again so soon.” 

“Why, when did you meet last?” said 


Lord Garterley, amused at her exube- 
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Phoebe had no way out of a difficulty 
but to laugh—laugh both with her eyes 
and lips. She innocently thought it was 
as satisfactory an extrication as any. 

“Not at the boarding-school, I hope,” 
said the host, quite innocently. “I sup- 
pose you couldn’t have met anywhere 
since.” 

Both parties were covered with confusion. 
But here Mrs. Dawson intervened. She 
was much displeased at Phoebe’s manner, 
and showed it. 

“Come here, Phebe. Sit here.” Phoebe 
obeyed with military promptuess. Some 
sharp whispering followed. She had 
presently handed Phoebe over to Mrs. 
Trotter, and went to receive homage from 
Mr. Pratt-Hawkins, who, almost as soon 
as she had come in, had ‘ascertained that 


'she was cousin to Lord Mount-Dawson, 


and, of course, through “ them,” connected 
with the best noble families right and 
left. 

Phoebe was soon at home, relating their 
adventures on the road, to the supercilious 
smilings of the dashing Misses Trotter, 
but to the interest of the older persons. 
Still her eyes glanced in the direction of 
her hero. It made her thrill, the romance 
of the idea, and to-night, in his evening 
dress, he looked charming. And she 
thought, too, what a mysterious arrange- 
ment it was that had brought them both 
under the same roof ! 

She was greatly delighted with old Sam 
Pringle, who began a course of his antics 
for her special edification. One of the 
young ladies wished that a new dance 
could be invented, or that they could 
revive the old minuet. 

“Delightful!” said old Sam. “Only 
think of the gliding and sliding we should 
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have. But it must be done with grace— 
grace, my dear madam.” 

Ina anit he had given out the air 
in a quavering voice, and was standing 
up, “doing the steps,” twisting his 
stout form in an absurd affectation of 
ceremonious . He went gravely 
through it before the liveried menials 
who were taking away coffee-cups, and to 
one of whom he said, with elaborate 
politeness : 

“My dear, good sir, would it inconve- 
nience you to stand a little farther back ? ” 

He proceeded to perform the whole 
dance, till he came to the second part, 
or gavotte, when he broke into springs 
and leaps forward, the character of the 
measure having changed. Here every- 
one exhibited much mirth, but his own 
family were infinitely distressed at the 
ridiculous exhibition. Phoebe laughed in 
perfect hysterical screams to see a stout 
gentleman taking bounds in the air. No 
wonder people said old Sam Pringle was 
a great card. 

“Oh! you are so funny,” she said; “I 
shall die of laughter.” 

His wife could not contain her vexation. 
“Making yourself so ridiculous,” she said 
aloud; “you don’t see that everyone is 
laughing at you.” 

“Come, you are too bad,” said Mr. 
Webber, seeing matters were going too 
far. ‘‘ We must keep you in order.” 

Phoebe, in the pauses of her merriment, 
was glancing slyly and shyly at her ad- 
mirer, wondering that he did not come 
over, for though she had noted her 
mother’s hurried address to him, she 
did not guess what its purport had been. 
She even gave him an encouraging glance 
or two, but he seemed confused and 
troubled. She presently was tossing her 
pretty head, as thongh to show she was 
perfectly indifferent; and indeed she was 
able to notice that a tall, heavily-built, 
brown-haired young man, who was stand- 
ing against the door, had his eyes con- 
stantly fixed upon her. Nor was she 
surprised when the good-natured host, 
bringing this young man with him, came 
towards her : 

“T want to introduce a very good, 
honest fellow, whose only fault is that he 
has got too much money.” In which 
fashion Mr. Sturges was presented to 
*Pheebe. 

He had not much to say, this gentle- 
man, but he was earnest when he did say 


here was a conquest. Our heroine had a 
certain volatile flightiness, which made 
her “run away with” any notion that 
took her fancy. If she found herself 
tempted to be agreeable, she made herself 
as agreeable as she could. Now the 
notion in her head at this moment was to 
pique and torture the reserved swain; 
and without having as yet learned to con- 
jugate the verb “to flirt,” she actually 
did so, as effectively and outrageously as 
though she had passed the degrees of 
bachelor or master. Accordingly, when 
the host said, ‘Take Miss Dawson down 
and show her the silver sofa and the con- 
servatory,” Phoebe took Mr. Sturges’s 
arm, and sallied forth on this unchape- 
roned expedition. This cicerone showed 
her everything, and Phoebe was delighted 
with everything. 

Mrs. Dawson was not at all disturbed 
at the absence of her “child,” as she 
always called her. She herself was busily 
engaged with the host, who delighted in 
the curious basket of odds and ends which 
she carried about like a rag-gatherer. 
All the while the younger Pringle sat 
moody, and in the lowest spirits. 

That night Phobe was taken into 
council by her mother, and directed in 
that grave, prompt, overpowering way 
which was no more to be opposed than an 
Act of Parliament that has received the 
royal assent. 

** See here, Phoebe,” she said, “ this will 
do exactly for you. An immense estate, 








and a good, steady, sensible young man. 
He told Garterley he wants a nice wife, 
well connected, and doesn’t care for money. 
He’s completely taken with you.” 
Pheebe’s heart sank. 

“ But I don’t like him, mamma.” 

“‘ Fiddlededee and nonsense; as if that 
mattered. None of your fancies out of 
novels, Phoebe; it’s time to begin to be 
sensible. It will do splendidly. You'll 
have your carriage and diamonds, and go 
to court, and be in the best set; and get 
your dresses from Elise and Worth; have 
your house in town and opera-box; and 
give your balls, and have all the nice people 
at your parties.” 

This dazzling prospect was artfully set 
before Phoebe, so that she might dream and 
ruminate on it with the best effect. But 
though she smiled, and even laughed, she 
had too much romance to be attracted. Her 
gold, and jewels, and dresses were all in 
romance. All she was dreading was lest 





anything; and Phoebe saw at once that 


her mother should suspect the truth, that 
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the young Pringle and the hero of the 
garden-gate were the same. Strange to 
say, though Mrs. Dawson had heard his 
name in the course of the judicial proceed- 
ings before the Dean, it had completely 
passed from her memory, as being too 
trifling a matter to deserve a thought. 

Phcebe was always early, loving the 
garden and flowers, and an early greet- 
ing of the sun in the fresh morning air, 
when she liked to ren and even gambol 
over the grass and down the walks. Here 
were enchanting gardens, laid out a century 
before. She was very happy; life was 
opening before her like the sunshiny day 
of which the morning gave such promise. 
There were two admirers at her feet. It 
was delightful, charming. But still one 
was a true knight, and the other a prosy, 
earthy kind of being enough. 

Suddenly, as if by enchantment, the Ar- 
thurian knight was before her. The young 
man, when he saw her, stopped irresolutely ; 
but Phoebe came running towards him, her 
face bright as the morning sun itself. 

“How early you are!” she cried. 
“Tsn’t it pleasant to be out? Though, 
perhaps, you don’t think so; for, indeed, 
you were very cold and cross last night.” 

“T did not intend to be so,” said he, 
quite assuming his old manner. “Of 
course I was delighted to see you.” 

“You were—-really P As glad, now, as 
you were in that—garden?” said she, 
hesitatingly. 

This allusion made both a little con- 
fused. And it was not, in truth, an in- 
judicious one on the young lady’s side; 
for it brought back at once, and most 
vividly, that highly-romantic scene and 
the emotions it had kindled. Here, too, 
was a garden-scene most appropriate ; 
and it was scarcely wonderful that this 
youthful and impulsive pair should, in a 
few moments, have become absorbed in 
the subject, and have wandered away—not 
in thought merely, but over a good extent 
of walks—through the charming gardens 
and terraces. What confidences were there 
interchanged! How enchanted Phcebe was 
with her knight; what an almost Arthurian 
prince he appeared in the light; how 
gallant his air; how low and insinuating 
his voice, may be conceived. It must be 
owned that, as a matter of absolute fact, 
our hero had none of these gifts but youth; 
he was agreeable, and showed a wish to 
please and a devotion which, to the other 
sex, is alwaysacceptable. But an impartial 


judge would have noted a certain feminine 





triviality about him and a want of manli, 
ness. A gloomy seer, or one of the stone 
gods that occupied the pedestals in Gar- 
terley gardens, might have augured ill 
from the union of such a person with the 
light-souled Phoebe, who certainly stood 
in need of something more oak-like to 
sustain her. But such forecastings would 
surely be premature at this stage of a 
flirtation at a country house. 

What if Mrs. Dawson had been looking 
from one of the windows of the great 
facade—one of Chambers’s finest works ? 
She would have been much put out at 
such a spectacle, and have, perhaps, rushed 
down with a design to interrupt these 
indecorous wanderings. But the noble 
owner had, for some time back, been 
straining his head out of one of the tall 
French windows—first, in speculation as 
to who the party could be, and next, in 
pleased wonder as to what they could be 
saying. He was one of the most curious 
and gossiping of mortals; and one of the 
duties of the Charles Webbers was to fur- 
nish him with daily provender of amusing 
tid-bits of news of what was going forward. 
It was some time before the truth dawned 
upon him, and he at first assumed that 
Phoebe’s companion was Mr. Sturges; but 
on this point he soon set himself right. He 
saw the pair wandering backwards and 
forwards along the bosquets and terraces, 
their heads down and close together; 
while—infallible sign—Phcebe was pulling 
some of his flowers to pieces. 

When the party assembled at breakfast, 
Mrs. Dawson noted Phcebe’s absence, and 
immediately looked down the table for 
Mr. Sturges, whom to her disappointment 
she saw seated far down, and eating his 
breakfast in the slow, devoted manner 
which he seemed to think so important a 
meal required. When, however, Phoebe 
came in, flushed and healthful-looking after 
her walk, while the swain followed with a 
sort of smirk on his features, she was 
looked at with curiosity. Her mother 
summoned her to her side imperiously, 
and Phoebe danced round full of excite- 
ment, and quite indifferent to the impend- 
ing scolding. Lord Garterley was more 
alarming, for he looked at her significantly, 
and called out, “I saw you taking your 
walk in the’ garden this morning.” He 
had indeed the subject on his mind, for 
he said to Mrs. Dawson, in an undertone, 
stretching over eagerly, after his way: 

“Of course, you know our young friend, 
Pringle—eh ? ” 
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Mrs. Dawson said she had never seen 
him; adding that the Pringles were 
“poor as Job,” and could hardly make 
both ends meet. 

“Not so rich as Sturges, there,” said 
he, with a loud laugh. “ That’s a good 
idea, isn’t it? All mine, you know.” 

After breakfast, Phoebe found herself 
seized upon. “Come with me,” he said, 
putting her arm in his, and taking his 
great white hat. “I want to show you 
my flowers—and to give you some too.” 

Phoebe doted on flowers, and joyfully 
attended him. As soon as they were in 
the garden, he said, rather abruptly : 

“ Now, you rogue! Don’t think I didn’t 
see you this morning. I was watching 
you ever so long. What are you about? ” 

Phcebe looked at him slyly, though at 
first alarmed, then began to laugh. 

“Tf I’m not let into the secret, I tell. 
Now, you’ve met this young man before— 
on the sly too; for when I asked your 
mother, she seemed never to have heard 
of him.” 

Phoebe was, like most people deep in 
love, only eager for publicity. She felt 
a pride in the devotion of her hero and 
knight, and wanted no hiding under 
bushels. She was willing to court mor- 
tification, reproach, and persecution in the 
cause. Moreover, she never could keep a 
secret, the delight and pride of possessing 
one being too much for her. Accordingly, 
merely as a “ piece of fun,” she proceeded 
to tell her friend the whole of the ad- 
venture at Miss Cooke’s; the garden-gate 
affair ; and the supplanting of “ poor dear 
Adelaide.” ‘I’m sure it wasn’t my fault,” 
she added. “I was only acting as her best 
friend, and in her interest.” 

** Oh, you shameless little flirt,” said he ; 
“ how disloyal of you. But,” he continued, 
getting grave, “I would take care of that 
girl, if I were you; she may do you an 
evil turn one of these days.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” langhed Phosbe. “ What 
harm can she do me? And I don’t care, 
I’m sure.” 

“ But, dear me, who'd have thought of 
that young fellow having all that in him. 
I never gave him credit for spirit of that 
kind.” 

Phoebe tossed her head. 
don’t know him.” 

“ And now, do you think him superior 
to Sturges ?” 

“Oh, poor Mr. Sturges!” and it would 
be hard to describe the cadence of con- 
tempt thrown into this remark. 


“Oh, you 





“But mamma thinks a good deal of 
him, and he thinks a good deal of you. 
He is a very good, worthy fellow, and has 
quantities of money.” 

“Tf he was stuck over with diamonds,” 
said Phoebe, impatiently, “I wouldn’t ” 
—— Then she stopped and coloured. 

Lord Garterley laughed heartily. “‘That’s 
what we wish. Well, young ladies’ incli- 
nations must not be forced. We must only 
wait. But treat poor Sturges well—don’t 
wound his feelings unnecessarily.” There 
was, in truth, no fear of that. But before 
the walk ended, the good-natured lord 
promised that he would not “ put it very 
much in mamma’s head.” ~ 

Accordingly, young Mr. Pringle was 
greatly surprised to find himself noticed 
with an extraordinary interest by his host, 
who put his arm round his shoulders in an 
affectionate way, and led him into the 
window to ask him if he was enjoying 
himself. 

“Not as much, though, as at a certain 
garden-gate. Ha! ha! ha! Yousee I’m 
behind the scenes. I found it all out. 
Never mind; you can trust me, both of 
you. Iwon’t spoil sport; don’t be afraid. 
In fact, I may help to make it, eh ? She’s 
a nice little thing, eh ?” 

“ Charming!” said the young man, in 
great excitement. “ But how kind of you, 
Lord Garterley, to take all this interest.” 

“Not a bit of it. But see here. No 
trifling. No loving and riding away. I 
can’t have it i 

“Oh, you don’t suppose 

“You see here a man, well off, that 
would make her very happy and comfort- 
able ‘ 

“Never!” said Mr. Pringle. ‘ Quite 
unsuited. She would pine away in such 
companionship.” 

“Well, you know her better. Bat if 
you mean seriously,” went on the good- 
natured lord, “go in at once, boldly; 
strike while the iron’s hot. I'll manage 
your father and mother. You may leave 
them to me; or, if the worst comes to the 
worst, you can run off together, as was 
common enough when I was a young 
fellow.” 

“How kind of you——” began the 

oung man. 

“And don’t be afraid about prospects. 
I'll get you something. Miss Phoebe is a 
pet of mine; so you may depend on me. 
I can manage a small place up to, say, 
three hundred a year. It will carry you on 
very well for some time.” 
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Mr. Pringle was overcome with gratitude. 
He was really in love with Phebe. And 
from that time the good-natured peer set 
himself seriously to work to forward the in- 
terests of the lovers in every possible way; 
and took as much enjoyment in the matter 
as a child would in a story-book or a toy. 


CROMWELL’S COOKERY-BOOK. 


Wuewn I want a thoroughly cozy and 
companionable book for a quiet winter 
night at the fireside, what do I take down 
from the shelves — philosophy, meta- 
physics, The Seven Beatitudes, Tupper’s 
Fallacies of Folly, Augustine of Tarra- 
gona (not Saint Augustine), his Epitome 
Juris Pontificis? Nota bitofit. I want 
no pope or pundit to share the warmth and 
the quiet; I seek a more jovial, hearty, 
and humble companion—I take down an 
old cookery-book; and in this way have 
often sat among the friends of Horace or 
Athenzus; slipped in among a bench of 
abbots or cardinals; or even feasted, with 
Vitellius on one side and Valens and Cecina 
on the other, in the hall of the Cesars 
off that immortal dish, “The Shield of 
Minerva,” which was formed of peacocks’ 
and pheasants’ tongues and the roes of the 
rarest fish, and which, as a British slave 
who waited whispered to me, cost one thou- 
sand sesterces. 

It is cheap feeding, for these imaginative 
meals are merely mental, and cost nothing. 
Who can stop me feasting with the old 
epicures who wore the purple, or those 
purple-faced abbots and pontiffs who in- 
sist on ransacking their vast stone cellars 
for the Mangiaguerra or the Lachryme 
Christi? If it is my lordly pleasure now 
to leave this my arm-chair, and to throw 
myself on the soft desert sand at the foot 
of the Pyramids, and there to smoke an 
imaginary chibouk, and munch imaginary 
dates, with the three one-eyed calendars, 
is there any Act of Parliament against it ? 

To-night I might be going over in a quick 
dreamship to New Zealand to eat stewed 
rats and fern-roots with a Maori chieftain, 
only lam not; forl am going to Whitehall 
to dine with Cromwell, the Lord Protector, 
and her ladyship his amiable wife. Pride 
and Ireton will be there, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Claypole, from their hall down in North- 
amptonshire; a quiet divine or two, and 
Mr. John Milton, his highness’s late secre- 
tary, will make up the party. Joking 
apart, I mean really what I say, for I have 
now on my desk before me an old cookery- 











book, which contains all the receipts used 
by Lady Elizabeth, the thrifty wife of 
‘Cromwell, and has all the Protector’s 
favourite dishes carefully marked by an 
old servant of the general’s. The book 
was published for Randal Taylor, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, 1664, four years after 
the Restoration. It contains a long and, I 
believe, strictly truthful account of Crom- 
well’s household and kitchen, sullied here 
and there by Cavalier slander; but the 
defamation relates to small matters, and 
there is quite enough to betray a turncoat 
follower of Cromwell; and I should not 
be surprised if it was written by an old 
head-cook who had lived at Whitehall 
during the Protectorate. 

But this is not the only charm of this 
probably unique book (now at the British 
Museum). I hold it interesting as a page 
of social history, and as showing us exactly 
what the ordinary diet of English gentle- 
men was during the reign of Cromwell 
and the early part of Charles the Second, 
before French cooking came more and more 
into fashion, and before the Dutchking, who 
brought us many new ways of cooking fish 
andcheese. Cromwell’s book isfullof sound, 
sensible English dishes of the old school ; 
rich, yet simple, are the sauces; and as 
relishing and savoury as good sense and 
hearty appetite could invent; but not dis- 
gracefully extravagant in the Soubise or 
Richlieu manner—no fowls are killed for 
their combs, or joints thrown away for their 
gravy. The general style of diet seems 
to us the very model of honest, hearty, 
English cookery, mingled with Dutch 
dishes; and much such a cuisine as pre- 
vailed in Shakespeare’s time, though with- 
out ambergris and such nasty introductions 
of medizval times. 

The very names of the dishes seem to 
send up a savoury steam. Only listen to 
them—how full of gravy they seem: A rare 
Dutch pudding; a leg of mutton, basted the 
French way ; Scotch collops of veal (this 
was her ladyship’s constant dish) ; how to 
souse a pig; asweet pie, with sweetbreads 
and sugar; a rare white pot; a citron 
pudding; liver puddings (hog’s liver and 
rosewater are among the ingredients— 
whew!); marrow pasties; green sauces ; 
gooseberry creams; how to make a sack 
posset (good! that sounds Elizabethan) ; 
to roast eels; to boil woodcocks (avaunt 
ye profane!); a Turkish dish of meat 
(a receipt obtained from some hungry 
runaway galley-slave, from Tripoli may- 
hap) ; to stew a fillet of beef in the Italian 
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fashion ; to make an excellent pottage 
called skinke ; to stew a rump or the fat end 
of a brisket of beef, in the French fashion ; 
to stew beef in gobbets in the French 
fashion ; stewed collops of beef; to boil 
a capon with colyflowers ; to boil bustard ; 
to boil capon with sugar peas; to make a 
neat’s-tongue pie (how good that sounds 
—in faith it’s music to my ear!); to boil 
pigeons after the Dutch way; to make a 
hash of pullet; to carbonade mutton. I 
must give that last : 

“Boil a shoulder of mutton; then scotch 
it with your knife, and strew on minced 
thyme and salt, and a little nutmeg. When 
boiled dish it up. The sauce is claret wine 
boiled up with two onions, a litile sam- 
phire, and capers, and a little gravy gar- 
nished with lemons.” 

“ Thank you, Captain Cromwell. I think 
I will.” Here the list goes on: 

“A way to fry rabbits with sweét sauce ; 
a cordial strengthening broth; a pudding 
of hog’s liver (this was Madame Francis, 
her delicacy); an eel pie with oysters (very 
good, Mistress Cromwell) ; how to pickle 
up cucumbers; to roast a lamb or kid; how 
to boil a haunch of venison (oh that I 
had the deviser of that dish in a chauldron 
just boiling!) ; how to ”—mark this, for it 
sounds Elizabethan—“ how to bake a veni- 
son pasty.” Here’s a grand dish too in 
the West Indian manner, buccaneer style— 
“howto bakeapig; to boil scallops; tomake 
a warden, or pear pie; to make a double 
tart; to make an almond tart; white quince 
cakes; red quince cakes;” andafterthe roast 
pig there were cakes and ale to come. 

Three of the more singular of the re- 
ceipts, including the West Indian way of 
cooking a pig, will not be uninteresting to 
our readers. But first for the drink of 
Shakespeare ! 

“To make a Sack Posset: Set a gallon 
of milk on the fire, put therein whole cin- 
namon and large mace. When it boils, stir 
in half or whole pound of Naples biscuit, 
grated very small; keeping of it stirring 
while it boils; then beat eight eggs 
together, casting of the whites away; beat 
them well with a ladle-full of milk, then 
take the milk off the fire and stir in the 
eggs, then put it on again, but keep it 
stirring, for fear of curdling; then make 
ready a pint of sack, warming it upon 
coals with a little rose-water ; season your 
milk with sugar, and pour it into the sack 
in a large basin; and stir it apace; then 
strew on a good deal of beaten cinnamon, 
and so serve it up.” 


“To bake a Pig: This is an experiment 
practised by Her at Huntingdon Brew- 
house, and is a singular and the only way 
of dressing a pig. Take a good quantity 
of clay, such as they stop barrels’ bungs 
with, and having moulded it, stick your 
pig, and blood him well, and when he is 
warm, arm him like a cuirassier, or one of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, hair, skin, and all 
(his entrails drawn and belly sewed up 
again), with this prepared clay thick 
everywhere; then throw him below the 
stokehole under the furnace, and there let 
him soak; turn him now and then. When 
the clay is hardened for twelve hours, he 
is then sufficiently baked; then take him 
and break off the clay, which easily parts, 
and you will have a fine crispy coat, and 
all the juice of the pig in your dish. 
Remember but to put a few leaves of 
sage and a little salt in the belly of it, 
and you need no other sauce. The like 
you may do with any fowl whatever, for 
the clay will fetch off and consume the 
feathers.” 

One odd feature of this seventeenth-cen- 
tury cookery is, we think, the mixture of 
incongruous garnishings. For instance, 
Scotch collops of veal—probably a dish 
the French brought to Scotland—were 
stuffed with sausage-meat and oysters ; 
and were to be served with sliced lemons 
and barberries. Rosemary is used a good 
deal with the herbs. There are what 
seem odd ingredients in “A sweet pye, 
made of sweetbreads and sugar.” There 
were to be little pnddings in layers in this 
pie, and these puddings were formed of 
pippins, candied lemon and orange-peel, 
sliced dates, currants, white sugar, a few 
caraway seeds, a quarter of a pint of 
verjuice, the same of rosewater, and a 
couple of eggs. The mixture of meat and 
sweets does not, somehow, interest us. 

After the same theory, pig’s-liver pud- 
ding seems to have been made: the grated 
liver was to be seasoned with salt, cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg, a penny loaf (grated), 
a pound of white sugar, a pint of cream, 
a quarter of a pint of rosewater, and three 
eggs. 

Marrow puddings, again, were half 
sweetmeat, and consisted of powdered 
almonds, a little rosewater, a pound of 
powdered sugar, a grated penny loaf, 
grated nutmeg, a pint of cream, the con- 
tents of two marrow-bones, two grains 
of ambergris, and a little salt. The skins 
were then filled, and gently boiled. A 








green sauce seems to have been made out 
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of sorrel and apples, with vinegar and 
sugar. Cod’s head, too, had rather a curious 
time of it: in the closed mouth of the fish 
they placed a quart of oysters, and a bunch 
of sweet herbs and onions. The sauce was 
oyster liquor, four anchovies, and a sliced 
onion, melted together in a pint of white 
wine. This was poured over the cod’s head; 
a little nutmeg was then grated over the 
fish, and it was served up, the brims of 
the dish being garnished with lemon and 
sliced bay-leaves. Woodcocks and snipes 
appear to have been often boiled. 

Beef, stewed in gobbets in the French 
way, after being prepared, had herbs 
and claret stirred in for sauce; and was 
served up, garnished with grapes, bar- 
berries, or gooseberries. Cromwell always 
squeezed an orange over his veal. Arabbit, 
stuffed with herbs and oysters, sounds 
good. Broom-buds were, it seems, used 
for pickles; and fried rabbit, with sweet 
sauce, was usually served up garnished 
with flowers. 

We conclude our notice of Cromwell’s 
Cookery-Book by an extraordinary receipt 
for a salad : 

“A Grand Sallet: Take a quarter of a 
pound of raisins of the sun, a quarter of 
a pound of blanched almonts, a quarter of a 
pound of capers, a quarter of a pound of 
olives, the like quantity of samphire, a 
quarter of a pound of pickle cucumbers, 
a lemon shred, some pickled French beans, 
a wax-tree set in the middle of the dish, 
pasted to the dish, lay all their quarters 
round the dish (you may also mince the 
flesh of a roasted hen, with sturgeon and 
shrimps), and garnish the dish with cut 
beans and turnips in several figures.” 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
SOME EMINENT PIRATES. 

Ir the difference between an attorney 
and a solicitor be identical with that 
between an alligator and a crocodile, the 
buccaneer and the pirate may be said to be 
as much alike as a rattlesnake and a 
cobra, while the privateer would rank 
lower in the scale of venom than either. 
Still the privateer should rather be con- 
sidered as a stage of development, than 
asa separate animal. He is but a pirate 
by instinct, wanting opportunity or ne- 
cessity to show him in his true colours. 
Captain Charles Johnson, in his General 
History of the Pyrates, attributes the large 
number of those actively engaged in the pro- 
fession, at the commencement of the last 





century, to the forlorn condition of man- 
of-war’s-men and privateers-men at the 
conclusion of the peace of Utrecht—a 
similar phenomenon to that which oc- 
curred at the peace of Ryswick. In 
either case a large number of men, bucca- 
neers and privateers, who had during 
war-time carried some kind of com- 
mission, found themselves out of work. 
Return to the regular mercantile marine 
offered few inducements. In the words 
of Captain Bartholomew Roberts: “In 
an honest Service there is thin Com- 
mons, low Wages, and hard Labour; in 
this Plenty and Satiety, Pleasure and 
Ease, Liberty and Power; and who would 
not balance Oreditor on this Side when 
all the hazard that is run for it is, at 
the worst, only a sour look or two at 
choaking.. No, a merry Life and a short 
one shall be my motto.” This man, who 
fought like a tiger and talked like a 
sea-lawyer, was brilliantly successful while 
he lasted, taking more than four hundred 
sail; but was cut off untimely by a grape- 
shot—and had his wish. It was said that 
nobody ever heard of a Dutch pirate, the 
fishery being so lucrative as to withdraw 
Mynheer from the free and sporting ex- 
istence to which Englishmen took so 
kindly ; but, whatever may be the merit of a 
great fishery, as providing an outlet for 
national energy, there can be no doubt that 
“Privateers in Time of War are a Nursery 
for Pyrates against a Peace.” Men ac- 
customed to occasional spells of wealth 
and liberty, extravagance and excess, 
disdained to throw off a wild life and 
become respectable citizens, and when the 
Spanish Main and Guinea Coast became too 
hot for them, sailed into the Indian Ocean 
and preyed upon the Great Mogul, or 
anybody else they encountered. In the 
early part of the great piratical epoch, 
there was much pretence made that the 
deeds of Captain Jennings and others 
were merely reprisals on the Spanish 
Guarda-Costas; but, when we reflect on 
the life the buccaneers and their successors 
had led the Spaniards for about fifty years, 
it is not to be wondered at that they showed 
scant ceremony to foreign ships. In the 
beginning, no doubt, as in the time of 
Drake, the Spaniards were the aggressors. 
But there is no disguising the truth that, 
after a very few years, privateering, 
buecaneering, and piracy became regular 
professions ; that vessels were armed and 
equipped at London, Plymouth, and Bristol 
for slaving and piracy; that they were 
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manned by desperadoes of every country ; 
and that the governors of Jamaica and 
North Carolina, and the planters and mer- 
chants of many English settlements, lent 
aid cheerfully to the pirates— harboured 
them, ate, drank, and traded with them 
—bought their plunder of them, and, no 
doubt, cheated the drunken freebooters 
remorselessly. 

Madagascar and Providence were the 
last great haunts of the pirates. Up to 
the time of the king’s proclamation, in 
1717, giving the rovers of the West Indies 
a year in which to surrender and receive 
pardon, the late privateers, who, since the 
peace of Utrecht, had become legally as 
well as actually pirates, made the island 
of Providence their head-quarters. The 
numerous keys or islets of the Gulf of 
Mexico afforded them ample accommo- 
dation for careening their ships, and hiding 
out of the way of cruisers ; while the situ- 
ation was favourable for sallying out, and 
infesting the course of merchant ships 
trading between Europe and America. 
Not content, however, with picking up 
merchantmen, they occasionally ventured 
on enterprises worthy of their predecessors 
the buccaneers. In 1716 one of these 
ventures was crowned with complete suc- 
cess. About two years earlier the Spanish 
galleons or plate fleet had been cast away 
in the Gulf of Florida, and several vessels 
from the Havana were at work with 
diving engines, to fish up the silver 
on board the galleons. The Spaniards 
had recovered some millions of pieces of 
eight, which they had carried to Havana; 
but they had then about three hundred 
and fifty thousand pieces of eight, in 
silver, on the spot, and were daily taking 
up more. Captain Jennings fitted out 
two ships and three sloops, at Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, &c., and found the Spaniards at 
work on the wreck; the money being 
deposited in a store-house on shore, under 
the guard of two commissaries and about 
sixty soldiers. The rovers came directly 
upon the place, brought their little fleet 


to an anchor, and landing about three: 


hundred men, drove off the guard, seized 
the treasure, and carried it to Jamaica; 
picking up a rich Spanish ship by the 
way, with sixty thousand pieces of eight 
and a valuable cargo. This was done in 
time of full peace, but the government of 
Jamaica, on complaint being made to 
them, made an uproar, of which the issue 
was that the. pirates were allowed to 
escape with their booty, and to make their 








peace on the appearance of the king’s 
proclamation, in the following year. 

It does not appear that Jennings relapsed 
into his old trade, but the great majority 
of the rovers unquestionably did so. 
Among these were the famous or infamous 
Teach (alias Blackbeard), Edward England, 
Charles Vane, and several of the most 
celebrated rovers of the time. The career 
of Blackbeard, as narrated by Captain 
Johnson, throws a curious light upon the 
manner in which his Majesty’s colonies 
were then governed. Teach went into 
business again at once, and—having “cul- 
tivated a very good understanding” with 
Charles Eden, Esq., the governor of North 
Carolina—with an excellent prospect of 
success. His friend, the governor, made 
no scruple of convening a court of vice- 
admiralty at Bath Town, which condemned 
his captures as lawful prizes, although he 
had never held a commission in his life. 
“These proceedings,” agds his biographer, 
“shew that Governers are but Men.” 

Blackbeard was a typical pirate, pos- 
sessed with a mania for getting married. 
His friend the governor, after the manner 
of the plantations, married him to his 
fourteenth wife—a young creature of six- 
teen—whom he treated scandalously. It 
is not on record that Blackbeard, like 
Bluebeard, slew his wives. On the con- 
trary, he had, at the period referred to, 
about a dozen living in various places. 
Obviously he was a man of domestic 
instincts modified by a roving life, and 
liked to have somebody to welcome him 
home wherever he was. His cognomen of 
Blackbeard was derived from “ that large 
Quantity of Hair which, like a frightful 
Meteor, covered his whole Face, and 
frightened America more than any comet 
that has appeared there for a long time. 
This Beard was black, which he suffered 
to grow of an extravagant length; as to 
Breadth, it came up to his Eyes; he was: 
accustomed to twist it with Ribbonsinsmall 
Tails after the mannerof our Ramilies Wiggs 
and turn them about his Ears; in Time of 
action he wore a Sling over his shoulders, 
with three brace of Pistols.” This was the 
regular pirate fashion, and its use is 
obvious. In boarding, the pistol was the 
favourite weapon of the rovers, who always 
wore two or three brace in a silk sling, 
hung rather round the neck than over the 
shoulders. Armed thus, the freebooter was 
nearly as well off as if he had possessed a 
revolver. He had only to cock and fire, 
drop one pistol and seize another ready to 
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his hand, without the risk of losing his 
weapons. This reliance on the pistol was, 
doubtless, one reason of the success of the 
rovers in close fighting. To add terror to 
his appearance, Blackbeard “stuck lighted 
Matches under his Hat, which, appearing 
on Each Side of his Face, his Eyes naturally 
looking fierce and wild, made him alto- 
gether such a figure, that Imagination 
cannot form an Idea of a Fury from Hell 
to look-more frightful.” He was a frolic- 
some fellow, this Captain Teach, in his 
grim way. One day, being at sea, and a 
little flashed with drink, he determined to 
make an inferno “of his own;” and to that 
end went down into the hold, with two or 
three others, and having filled several pots 
fall of brimstone, set them on fire, and was 
very proud of having held out the longest 
against suffocation. Another evening, 
being in a pleasant mood, drinking and 
playing cards with a few choice kindred 
spirits, he blew out the light, and crossing 
his hands under the table fired his pistols, 
laming one man for life; and when asked 
the meaning of this said “if he did not 
now and then kill one of them, they would 
forget who he was.” One eerie story of 
Blackbeatd and his crew runs thus: 
“Once upon a Cruize, they found out that 
they had a Man on Board more than their 
crew ; such a one was seen several days 
among them, sometimes below and some- 
times on Deck, yet no man in the Ship 
could give an account who he was or from 
whence he came; but that he disappeared 
a little before they were cast away in their 
great ship; but, it seems, they verily 
believed it was the Devil.” 

Like many other great men, Blackbeard 
did not improve upon acquaintance, and 
his friends the p'anters at last got tired 
of his society. Redress from the governor 
of North Carolina was hopeless, and the 
governor of Virginia was applied to. This 


* gentleman at once sent Lieutenant May- 


nard, with a couple of sloops, to capture 
the pirate. A desperate fight ensued. After 
some heavy firing, Blackbeard, after hurl- 
ing on to the enemy several “‘new-fashioned 
sort of grenades ’’—case-bottles, filled with 
powder and slugs—boarded him; but this 
time met his match, and fell dead, after 
receiving twenty-five wounds, fighting like 
a fury to the last. His head was cut off, 
and hung to the bowsprit of the victorious 


8100p. 
|f The Captain Bartholomew Roberts pre- 


viously alluded to, by no means affected 
the terrific style of Blackbeard. A far 








greater pirate, he was yet a consummate 
dandy. He came with his piratical fleet 
to Whydah, on the African coast, with a 
St. George’s ensign, a black silk flag flying 
at the mizzen peak, and a Jack and pennant 
of thesame. The flag “had a Death in 
it,” with an hour-glass in one hand and 
cross bones in the other, a dart by it, and 
underneath a Heart dropping three drops 
of blood. The Jack had a man portrayed 
in it, with a flaming sword in his hand, 
and standing on two skulls subscribed 
A. B. H. and A. M. H., signifying a Bar- 
badian’s and a Martinican’s Head. On 
going into action for the last time he made 
a gallant figure, “being dressed in a rich 
crimson damask Waistcoat and Breeches, 
a red Feather in his Hat, a gold chain round 
his Neck, with a Diamond Cross hanging to 
it, a sword in his hand,” and the pistols 
slung bandolier fashion. On falling dead 
on a gun-carriage, he was — according 
to his request—thrown into the sea 
with all his bravery upon him. 

Roberts may be styled the Claude Duval, 
as Blackbeard was the Turpin, Low the 
Blueskin, and Captain Kid the Jonathan 
Wild, of piracy. 

Ned Low was born in Westminster, 
and was educated in the slums of 
the neighbourhood, not to read and 
write, for those accomplishments were 
unsuited to his genius, but in that 
peculiarly “mean” line of robbery, denomi- 
nated the “ kinchin lay.” With the capital 
acquired in this way he took to gaming, 
in a small way, with the footmen in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, where 
he used to “play the whole game ”’—.e., 
cheated all he could. When his dupes 
objected to his style of play, he showed 
fight, like rufflers of a higher grade. 
Genius ran in Low’s family. His young 
brother, when but seven years old, was 
carried in a basket upon a porter’s back 
into a crowd, to snatch hats and wigs— 
both costly articles a century and three- 
quarters ago. This precocious child enjoyed 
a short but splendid career, advancing by 
degrees from picking pockets to house- 
breaking, and ending his days at Tyburn, in 
company with Stephen Bunce and the cele- 
brated Jack Hall, thechimneysweeper. Ned 
Low himself mutinied during a logwood- 
cutting expedition, and hoisting the black 
flag, and becoming one of the most notable 

irates of his day, showed, perhaps, more 
skill than courage in giving the slip to 
cruisers. 


Lord Macanulay’s sketch of Captain 
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Kid is so well known, that he may 
be dismissed in a few lines as a by 
no means brilliant or successful brigand, 
although, in posthumous renown, second 
to none of the craft. Perhaps his advan- 
tage over others in this respect is due to 
his having been hanged at Execution-dock, 
instead of killed in action, or cast away in 
remote tropical seas. Kid was an old 
privateer in the West Indies, and being 
known as a brave seaman, was recom- 
mended by Lord Bellamont, then governor 
of Barbadoes, and several other persons, 
to the home government, as one admirably 
fitted to command a king’s ship cruising 
against pirates, on account of his know- 
ledge of those seas and practice in warfare. 
The project met with no favour in England, 
and would have fallen through altogether, 
had not Lord Bellamont and his friends 
fitted out the Adventure galley at their 
own private charge. Kid was put in 
command and furnished with the king’s 
commission, charging him to hunt down 
pirates, all and sundry, especially Thomas 
Too, and others specified by name. 
He also held a commission of reprisals, 
for it was then war time, empowering 
him to take French merchant ships, 
in case he should meet any. The 
Adventure galley sailed from Plymouth 
in May, 1696, carrying thirty guns and 
eighty men; and, after scouring the North 
and South Atlantic, tried the Indian 
Ocean, picking up a French merchantman 
or two; but of pirates never aone. At 
last, the patience of Kid, who appears to 
have meant well originally, wore out; his 
crew turned mutinous, and he became, 
according to his defence, a pirate malgré 
lui. After a fairly lucky cruise he sailed 
for New York, thinking his offence would 
be winked at, but was immediately 
seized, with all his books and papers, sent 
home for trial, and hanged at Execution- 
dock with six of his associates. His 
career proved an exception to the rule, 
04 it is well to set a thief to catch a 
thief. 


, a Few pirates were endowed by popular 
i 


magination with more romantic attributes 
than Captain Avery. He was represented 
in Europe as one who had raised himself 
to kingly rank, and was likely to prove 
the founder of a new monarchy, having 
amassed immense riches and married the 
Great Mogul’s daughter, whom he had 
taken in an Indian ship. He was the 
happy father of a large family of tawny 
princelets. He had built forts and 





erected magazines; he was living in 
great royalty and state; and was master 
of a squadron of tall ships, manned by able 
and desperate men of every nation. He 
was elevated, not to Tyburnian, but to 
dramatic honours: “A play was writ 
upon him, called The Successful Pyrate, 
and so complete was the popular belief in 
his greatness, that schemes were proposed 
for fitting out fleets to capture him, and 
others for entering into treaty with him, 
lest his growing greatness should destroy 
the commerce between this country and 
the East Indies.” : 

So rapidly had myths accumulated 
round this man Avery, that, in his own 
lifetime, he was said to be wearing a 
crown while he was really in want of a 
shilling—to be enjoying enormous wealth 
in Madagascar, when he was really starv- 
ing in England. The fact is, that the 
acts and deeds of the Madagascar pirates 
generally were, at home, attributed to 
Avery, whose own career was by no means 
glorious or successful. Like many more 
of the brotherhood of the Black Flag, he 
was a West-countryman who commenced 
life by carrying on a smuggling trade 
with the Spaniards of Peru. The Spanish 
government, exasperated but powerless, 
being ill provided with ships, resolved in 
an evil hour to engage a couple of foreign 
ships to defend that part of the coast. 
These were fitted out at Bristol, and on one 
of them Avery shipped as mate. Stirring 
up a mutiny, he set the captain and some 
half-dozen of the crew ashore, and at once 
set sail for Madagascar, where he chanced 
upon a couple of sloops, also in the piratical 
business. Engaging them under his com- 
mand, he went cruising for plunder along 
the Arabian coast. As he neared the 
mouth of the Indus the man at the mast- 
head spied a sail, upon which the pirates 
gave chase, hoping she might be a Dutch 
East Indiaman homeward bound. She 
turned out a better prize. When fired at 
she hoisted the Great Mogul’s colours, and 
after showing fight was boarded, and prove 
an immense booty. On board were several 
persons of the Emperor’s court, among 
whom was his own daughter, bound on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and carrying rich 
offerings to the shrine of Mohammed. By 
this lucky stroke the pirates found them- 
selves in possession of jewels and gold 
galore, a vast sum in money, and wealth of 
every kind. To show how ‘ittle honour 
there was among pirates it is only neces- 
sary to cite the behaviour of Avery in 
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this case. First of all he persuaded the 
crews of the two sloops to put all their 
share of treasure on board his ship as 
the larger, swifter, and safer vessel. The 
men packed their booty in chests, duly 
marked and sealed up, and confided 
them to Avery and his crew, with a 
faith which would be sublime if it were not 
comical. That great commander had no 
sooner got all the loot aboard than he gave 
the sloops the slip—with the full consent 
of his own men—nor did any of them feel 
“any Qualms of Honour rising in his 
Stomach to hinder them consenting to this 
piece of Treachery.” Taking advantage 
of a dark night, they got clear away to 
Providence, where they sold their ship, 
pretending she was on the privateering 
account, and immediately bought a sloop, 
as likely to create less suspicion in New 
England. Touching at various ports, they 
disposed of their cargo by degrees, and 
some of them went on shore and dis- 
persed themselves over the country, 
“having received such dividends as 
Avery would give of them, for he con- 
cealed the greatest part of the Diamonds 
from them, which, in the first Hurry of 
plundering the ship, they did not much 
regard—not knowing their value.” At 
Boston the goodly company was par- 
tially dispersed; but Avery, feeling that 
any attempt to dispose of his diamonds 
in New England would not only produce 
bad prices, but probably lead to his ap- 
prehension as a pirate, set sail for Ire- 
land, where he disposed of the sloop and 
eighteen of his men obtained pardons of 
King William. Now Avery was an astute 
but not a bold man. Richly stocked with 
diamonds, he found them but as white 
elephants. He had accomplished four acts 
in the real drama of The Successful 
Pyrate: he had stolen a ship from its 
owners; he had taken prizes from the 
Great Mogul; he had robbed his allies, 
in the sloops, of their share of the 
booty; he had financiered and swindled 
his own comrades out of their dues. 
The fifth act remained to be played. 
Ignorance as well as cowardice now: 
weighed down his scale: Dreading to 
offer his jewels for sale in Ireland he 
passed over into England, and going into 
Devonshire—his native county—sent to 
some people in Bristol whom he thought 
he might venture to trust.. One of these 
friends, having met the ex-pirate-at Bide- 
ford, advised him that the safest plan was 
to “put them in the hands of some 


Merchants, who, being Men of Wealth and 
Credit in the World, no Enquiry would be 
made how they came by them; this Friend 
telling him he was very intimate with 
some who were very fit for the Purpose, 
and, if he would but allow them a good 
Commission, would do the Business faith- 


fully.” The merchants agreed to do the 
“fence ” for Avery, came over to Bideford, 
took his diamonds and some vessels of 
gold, advanced some ready cash, and so 
they parted. Living at Bideford under a 
feigned name, Avery, doubtless, was jovial 
enough with money in his pocket and 
grog enough on board ; but when his cash 
ran short, and he applied to his friends the 
Bristol merchants, they doled him out 
such small supplies, that they were not 
sufficient to give him bread; so that at 
last, being weary of life, he went to 
Bristol and “had it out” with the 
merchants aforesaid. He: found that a 
Bristol merchant was to one pirate as a 
pirate and a half. He “ met with a shock- 
ing Repulse, for when he desired them to 
come to an Account with him, they 
silenced him by threatening to discover 
him.” The rover was brought to his 
knees; but they gave him never a groat, 
and, being reduced to beggary, he put 
himself aboard a trading vessel, worked— 
actually worked—his way to Plymouth, 
and travelled on foot to Bideford, “ where 
he ‘had been but a few days before he 
fell sick, and died, not being worth as 
much as would buy him a Coffin.” 
His career leads to the conclusion that 
he had mistaken his vocation, and 
lacked that courage which is indis- 
pensable to the freebooter. Blackbeard 
or Roberts would have shot the rascally 
merchants dead, set their houses on fire, 
and either have escaped in the smoke, 
or ended their days legitimately on the 
gallows. Avery, in spite of his great 
reputation, was but a “ one-horse ” pirate 
after all. 

The defrauded comrades of the sloops\\ 
returned to Madagascar, and there fell in 
with Captain Tew, a commander of very 
different calibre. This famous pirate was 
originally fitted out onthe privateeraccount 
by the governor of the Bermudas, in con- 
junction with Captain Drew, with in- 
structions to make the best of their way to 
the river Gambia, and then, with the advice 
and assistance of the agent of the Royal 
African Company, to attempt the taking of 
the French factory of Goree, on the coast. 
Tew, becoming separated from his coad- 
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jutor in a storm, called his hands together, 
and telling them that the expedition was 
very injudicious, and that there was nothing 
but danger in the undertaking, without 
the least prospect of booty; that he could 
not suppose any man fond of fighting 
for fighting’s sake without a view to his 
particular interest, or the public good; 
and that there was no prospect of either, 
proposed that he and his crew should do 
the best they could for their own hand. 
The crew accepted this view by acclama- 
tion, crying out: “ A gold chain or a 
wooden leg.” Doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, Tew steered for the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, and entering the Red Sea, 
came up with a mighty argosy bound from 
the Indies to Arabia, richly laden and 
heavily armed, with three hundred soldiers 
on board besides her seamen. Tew now 
told his men that this ship carried their 
fortunes, and they wanted but skill and 
courage to carry her. So it proved, for 
he boarded and took her without loss, 
acquiring perhaps the richest booty ever 
made by a single capture, as, after rum- 
maging and abandoning the ship, they 
shared three thousand pounds per man. 
Encouraged by this success, Tew was for 
following it up; but his crew, thinking 
they had got enough, refused to risk 
anything, and determined to return to 
Madagascar. Here they found the ground 
already occupied by Captain Misson’s 
colony of pirates, duly organised and 
fortified. Misson, Carracioli, and the 
other foreign leaders entered into alliance 
with Tew, and he, finding the island a 
pleasant spot, entered in and dwelt there. 
While in Madagascar, they subdued and 
enslaved the natives, underwent a notable 
siege from the Portuguese, and lived 
generally in great glory. The pirates, 
after a fashion, settled the country; esta- 
blished such plantations as they needed; 
fomented, and took part in, native wars ; 
and became a power in the land for many 
years. They had a fleet of their own, and 
scouring the Indian seas, made them an 
abode of terror to merchantmen. At last 
Misson——-a man of good French family— 
and Tew tired of this semi-savage life, and 
having accumulated wealth, felt yearnings 
towards respectability. Bidding farewell 
to their old comrades they set sail for 
America. Captain Misson’s ship went 
down in a gale with all hands; but Tew, 
more fortunate, reached Rhode Island 
without accident: Here his men dispersed 
themselves, and Tew, having sent to the 


Bermudas, for his owners’ account, fourteen 
times the value of the sloop in which he 
originally put to sea, lived in great 
tranquillity for awhile. He was rich; 
he was respected, and became a worthy 
citizen; but the Nemesis of adventurers 
had not forgotten him. In a few years 
his old comrades had squandered their 
riches, and besought him to lead them 
on another cruise—if it were only one. 
Ulysses-like, he too had grown weary of 
the shore and of respectability, and 
consented to sail on that voyage, which 
proved his last. In the Red Sea he 
attacked a ship belonging to the Great 
Mogul, and in the engagement fell fighting 
valiantly, like the doughty old pirate that 
he was. 

During the piratical period there flou- 
rished many more sea-dogs than those 
enumerated. There were even female 
pirates—like Ann Bonny and Mary Read 
—and men of mark like Captain Richard 
England, who escaped the English men- 
of-war by surrendering to the Spaniards 
at Porto Bello, just in time to save his 
ill-gotten wealth. Of this rover and his 
companions it was said that: “If they 
had known what was doing in England 
at the same time by the South Sea 
Company and its Directors, they would 
certainly have had this Reflection for their 
consolation—viz., that whatever Robberies 
they had committed, they might be pretty 
sure they were not the greatest Villains 
then living in the world.” 





COMFORT. 


Ir there should come a time, as well there may, 
When sudden tribulation smites thine heart, 
And thou dost come to me for help, and stay, 
And comfort—how shall I perform my part ? 
How shall I make my heart a resting-place, 
A shelter safe for thee when terrors smite ? 
How shall I bring the sunshine to thy face, 
And dry thy tears in bitter woe’s despite ? 
How shall I win the strength to keep my voice 
Steady and firm, although I hear thy sobs ? 
How shall I bid thy fainting soul rejoice, 
Nor mar the counsel by mine own heart-throbs ? 
Love, my love teaches me a certain way, 
So, if thy dark hour come, I am thy stay. 


I must live higher, nearer to the reach 
Of angels in their blessed trustfulness, 
Learn their unselfishness, ere I can teach 
Content to thee whom I would greatly bless. 
Ah me! what woe were mine if thou shouldst come, 
Troubled, but trusting, unto me for aid, 
And I should meet thee powerless and dumb, 
Willing to help thee, but confused, afraid! 
It shall not happen thus, for I will rise, 
God helping me, to higher life, and gain 
Courage and strength to give thee counsel wise, 
And deeper love to bless thee in thy pain. 
Fear not, dear love, thy trial hour shall be 








The dearest bond between my heart and thee. 
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A PAPER READ AT THE CONFERENCE IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY, FRIDAY, MARCH 31, IN THE TOWN- 
HALL, SHOREDITCH, 


BY HENRY IRVING. 


THERE have been times when my art was 
warmly recognised as a refining influence, 
or, at any rate, as an innocent and classic 
recreation by members of the clerical pro- 
fession. They attended the theatre, and 
they wrote plays; they had friends amongst 
our greatest actors; and they enjoyed hours 
of ease in private intercourse with them. 
But were these times, in the Church of 
England, of great activity ? I believe not. 
Is it not true that the clergy of the Church 
in the last century, or even at the be- 
ginning of this, if not satisfied with a per- 
functory performance of their duties, were 
to a large extent devoid of that spiritual 
zeal which has since possessed all schools 
of the Church—a zeal for the salvation 
of men in every sense of that significant 
and comprehensive word? Of such zeal I 
desire to speak—I should do violence to 
my feelings if I did not—with the utmost 
reverence. No one can be more conscious 
than a thoughtful member of my profession 
of the value of profound religious emotion ; 
and I believe it is a thing almost unknown 
—except in cases where somewhat ribald 
authors have misled us—for actors to speak 
otherwise than with respect, even of those 
extreme types of religion which are most 
hostile to our art. Still we must not 
shut our eyes to the fact, that the feelings 
of a more active and personal religion 
have been attended by a certain alienation 
of the ministry of the Church from 
general culture, and, therefore, from the 
stage. I do not wish to overstate the 
case, or put it unfavourably. The truth 
seems, this—insisting more intently on 
conscious religiousness, the clergy looked 
with less indulgence on secular distractions 
and dissipations. They found the theatre 
surrounded and infested with many abomi- 
nations. Those abominations, it is often 
alleged, Mr. Macready tried, in vain, to 
repress ; he certainly struggled hard to do 
so, but, whether he failed or not it is 
certain that those abominations have been, 
now, absolutely swept away, and that the 
audience portion of any theatre is as com- 
pletely free from immoral, or even inde- 
corous associations, as Exeter Hall during 
the performance of the Elijah. But 
this is not known, even now, to thousarids 


cumstance, for instance—and I speak 
frankly in my endeavour to bring out the 
truth—that many good people, who would 
think it dangerous to go to a theatre to 
see plays, rush tosee them represented at 
the Crystal Palace, or attend, with the 
greatest ease of mind, a promenade concert, 
the audience at which, really, is thickly con- 
taminated with the evil which has entirely 
disappeared from our theatres—that evil 
being rendered allthemore harmful because 
the whole assembly is constantly perambu- 
lating the floor of the opera-house. 

If such mistakes are made even now, it 
is not wonderful that at least two or three 
generations of devoted clergymen have 
grown up amidst righteous prejudices 
against all theatrical amusements. 

I am glad to suppose, however, that 
these prejudices are wearing down. The 
era of Christian earnestness has not passed 
away. On the contrary, it is at its height 
in loving beneficence, and, at the same 
time, in uncompromising hostility to moral 
evil. 

Because it is so, and as a sign of its 
being so, we are met here to-day; but it 
is also a sign of the times that you have 
invited an actor to read a paper before you. 
Already the stage is doing much. I know 
I may speak plainly to yqu, and I ask you 
to reflect how little the masses of our great 
towns are under the active influence of 
religion ; to what a poor extent they are 
educated ; how limited is their reading ; 
and, comparatively, how much _ they 
frequent the galleries and pits of the 
minor theatres. At the first thought of 
this, your professional instinct, nay, a 
Christian impulse, bids you to shudder. 
But a little reflection, however, should 
produce a different feeling. Much in these 
theatres is vulgar, and there may even be 
things that are deleterious. Nor would I 
deny that even good teachings come dis- 
figured on the minor stage—aye, and on 
the major also—as they often do in pulpits 
and books. None the less, however, is it 
true that the main stream of dramatic 
sentiment in all veins is pure, kindly, 
righteous, and, in a sense, religious. In 
justification of the stage as it is, in its 
bearing on humble life and even low life, 
I will quote words not my own and not 
those of any actor. I take them from a 
speech delivered in a provincial town 
some months ago, the argument of which 
seemed to my mind especially sympathetic 
and sound. The words were these : 





of religious people. It is a curious cir- 






“A thoughtful mind must often be struck 
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with a kind of awe in surveying society, 
and asking what influences are really 
operative in raising the masses from the 
low level of sordid occupations, and the 
lower deep of debasing pleasures. Shall 
we look to the magic of home? To the 
lowly it is too often ascene of dirt and of 
fretfulness, in which even honest hard 
work and self-sacrifice are sourly dis- 
guised in the garb of ill-temper. Shall 
we turn to religion? For the minority 
no tongue can exaggerate its precious- 
ness or its elevating power; but for the 
millions of all grades it means nothing, 
or it means narrowness. Public spirit 
usually becomes unrecognisable in small 
party manoeuvres, and at best cannot 
engross the whole leisure or faculties 
evenof the humblest. As to poetry, it is 
simply not read. It is from the theatre, 
from the legitimate theatre—from English 
tragedy, comedy, and drama—that the 
commonalty of all classes derive, more 
than from any other source, the food and 
stimulants which the higher nature re- 
quires. Literary men who write, preachers 
who really preach, daily discover with 
pain that to a large extent their work is 
in the clouds. A moving actor goes 
’ straight and surely to the popular head 
and heart. A recent writer has, very 
unnecessarily, refused to apotheosise the 
drama as a pedagogue of virtue, and 
offered to demonstrate that the drama 
has never been a direct educational instru- 
ment. None the less it is, for tens of 
thousands of our countrymen, a well- 
spring of the purest moral emotion. 

“On the stage selfishness can only be 
shown to be gibbeted. Private and public 
generosity of life cannot be seen without 
being admired. The least touch of an 
illiberality, that would be taken as a 
matter of course in real life, provokes the 
scorn of the pit; and social conventions 
which caricature propriety, seen on the 
stage, are frankly despised in the stalls. 
An audience of little subtlety quivers 
with each fibre of an ideal Richelieu’s 
justice and affection, and leaves it to 
cynics to quiz the repentance of Claude 
Melnotte. 

“Hamlet and Macbeth have established 
in thousands of minds, from age to age, 
the awful idéas with which sin is sur- 
rounded by the supernatural. Even from 
Charles Surface we inhale a charity not 
entirely spurious, and behold in Don Cesar 
de Bazan or Julien St. Pierre a model of 
manly dignity, defying overthrow and 








corruption. A long line of actors have 
spent thought and labour, and would, if 
necessary, have spent life itself, in main- 
taining upon the stage the realities of 
human natura and the ideals of poetry. 
They have perpetuated the picturesque in 
an age of bald utility. They have left us 
without excuse if we are utterly prosaic. 
They have peopled the poorest minds with 
shades and shapes of grandeur, and in 
doing so, they have endeared themselves 
to us with an affection that neither time 
nor absence can destroy.” 

So said the speaker to whom I alluded ; 
and if his words be true—as I honestly 
believe they are, and I appeal to the can- 
did judgment of the best playgoers every- 
where for a confirmation of my opinion— 
if his words be in any degree true, I 
claim for histrionic art affinity with 
much that is beneficent and elevating in 
religion. 

What forms the basis of almost every 
standard play, but some useful moral 
lesson forcibly impressed by the aid of 
fable ? 

In this day, when literature is making 
such gigantic strides, when the cultiva- 
tion of the higher arts has become a 
necessity, the co-operation of men of in- 
fluence and refinement with those who 
control and direct dramatic amusements, 
would give the theatre the high posi- 
tion it was meant to hold—that of a 
most powerful mundane influence for the 
exaltation of virtue and depression of 
vice. y 


The stage must not be homiletic or 
didactic. It must exhibit in its mirror 
the rough with the smooth, the dark with 
the light—the villainy and falseness into 
which humanity may be betrayed, as well 
as the truth and goodness, which are 
naturally beloved and desired. If there 
be any who are for veiling from human 
sight all the developments of evil, they 
indeed must turn from the theatre-door, 
and must desire to see the footlights put 
out. But they must also close Shakspere, 
avoid Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot; pronounce Kingsley immoral ; and, 
so far as I can understand, read only in- 
deed but parts of their Bible. It is not 
by hiding evil, but by showing it to us 
alongside of good, that human character 
is trained and perfected. There is no 
step of man or woman, whether halting 
and feeble, or firm and strong, that the 
Divine government guarantees against 
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stumbling-blocks and slips. But amidst 
all the moral dangers and stumbling-blocks 
of life, there are to be found in every re- 
fining influence known to mankind—and 
on the stage as much as in the noblest 
poetry and teaching—bright lights for 
guidance, sweet words of encouragement, 
comprehended even by the most ignorant, 
glowing pictures of virtue and devotion, 
which bring the world of high thoughts 
and bright lives into communion and 
fellowship with the sphere of simple, and, 
perhaps, coarse, day-to-day existence. 

Only too regretfully do I admit that 
there is much to be seen on the stage that 
may seem ludicrously at variance with the 
ideal I have tried to hold up before you. 
But it may comfort those of you who are 
interested in the poorest districts, to be 
assured that the worst virus is there com- 
paratively harmless. Whether the East 
and South of London is ever likely to 
enjoy the inanities which have but lately 
softened the brains of playgoers at the 
West End, no one can tell, but at pre- 
sent they require stronger and worthier 
fare. Even rhymed burlesques, which a 
little while ago were a common staple 
attraction, are now assigned, even at the 
West End, a minor place in the few play- 
bills in which they are to be found; and in 
the populous suburbs they have never 
gained a footing. The best successes of 
late have been won with the highest, and 
the next best, with comparatively sterling 
attractions. These are more frequently 
than formerly transferred to or repro- 
duced in the poor districts, and would 
be still more so if the better classes of 
residents in these neighbourhoods were 
encouraged to attend the higher, but 
still most moderate-priced parts of the 
theatres, which are of necessity chiefly 
intended for, and dependent upon, the 
multitude. 

What we want is an entertainment 
which the middle classes and the lower 
classes can enjoy together, and happily 
the dramas most in credit amongst us 
precisely answer that description. They 
gratify every taste, and afford scope for 
every kind of managerial enterprise, spec- 
tacular or otherwise. 

I have thought it best—as well as I 
could—to dwell on the proved attractive- 
ness and the demonstrable good influence 
of dramatic amusements, rather than on 
the evils of those vicious indulgences 
which it is the object of a religious tem- 
perance movement to overcome, because I 


know more of the former aspect of the 
subject than of the latter, and because I 
am anxious to offer, as my cordial con- 
tribution to your good work, a suggestion 
that the clergy, and all who co-operate 
with them, should use their influence for 
the purification, rather than the suppres- 
sion or tabooing, of the stage. The worst 
performances presented in our theatres 
cannot be so evil, as the spending of a cor- 
responding period. of time in a gin-palace 
or a pot-house. Drinking by the hour,- 
as practised in the evenings by tooemany 
of our working-men, is not, be it remem- 
bered, mere silent drinking—it is not 
mere physical indulgence or degradation. 
It takes place in good fellowship. It is 
accompanied by conversation and merri- 
ment. Such conversation and such merri- 
ment! Where drink is and the excite- 
ment that comes of it—with no restrain- 
ing opinion or usage, to curb the tongue— 
there the talk will be obscene, the whole 
atmosphere degrading. 

Now, it may be possible for such habits 
to co-exist, to a certain extent, with 
theatrical tastes. Men still go to the 
theatre as an amusement, not as an ex- 
ercise of mental improvement. And it is 
well they so regard it, or they would not | 
go at all; but it is impossible to imagine 
that drink can have the same fascination 
for a man who has, and indulges, thea- 
trical tastes, as for one who finds in the 
public-house his only joy. 

Make the theatre respected by openly 
recognising its services. Make it more 
respectable by teaching the working and 
lower middle classes to watch for good or 
even creditable plays, and to patronise them 
when presented. Let members of religious 
congregations know that there is no harm, 
but rather good, in entering into ordinary 
amusements, so far as they are decorous. 
Use the pulpit, the press, and the platform 
to denounce, not the stage, but certain evils 
that find allowance on it. 

In England attendance at a theatre—I 
know this well, for I was brought up in 
Cornwall—is too commonly regarded as a 
profession of irreligion. Break down this 
foolish and vicious idea, and one may hope 
that some inroads may be made on the 
dominions of the drink demon, and some 
considerable acreages annexed to the 
dominions of religion and virtue. We 
hear, again and again, lamentations over 
the impossibility of getting at the working 
population. We see strange attempts 





made in popular revival minstrelsy, and 
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in the provision of singularly mild enter- 
tainments to supply the people with sub- 
stitutes for their present enjoyments. Mean- 
while too many of them are under the 
impression that the clergy and religious 
people belong to another state of society, 
in which they have no part and no possi- 
bility of being at home. 

It is necessary to convince them that 
there is no such division; that you are 
men of the world, as well as men of 
the Church; that this being a Christian 
country, its pastimes, while they should 
be such as all Christians can honestly 
enjoy, may be freely participated in by all 
Christians, and that what they pledge them- 
selves to, if they renounce vice and coarse 
indulgence, is not a bondage of Puritan 
restraint, or a perpetual round of religious 
services or. temperance agitations, but a 
hearty and wholesome life of cheerful duty, 
relieved by relaxations such as have for 
many generations afforded to all classes 
of Englishmen abundant delight, and the 
happiest encouragements to individual and 
domestic virtue. 

Gentlemen, change your attitude towards 
the stage, and, believe me, the stage will 
co-operate with your work of faith and 
labour of love. It will help you in dis- 
arming and decimating the forces which 
make for moral evil, and in implanting 
and fostering the seeds and energies of 
moral good. 





GEODESY. 


Tae Royal Geographical Society obtains 
the sympathy of every educated person. 
In a nation of sailors, traders, travellers, 
explorers, and colonists, its acquisitions to 
our store of knowledge attract the attention 
of many who are not “educated” in the 
accepted sense of the word, although they 
may be able to navigate a vessel from the 
English Channel to the antipodes. The 
world is wide, and still contains unoccupied 
nooks which might be taken possession of 
with prospect of profit. The solution 
of a geographical problem may be the key 
to an untouched treasure-house, the door 
which admits us to regions where we may 
settle, multiply, and found a wealthy and 
powerful posterity. 

But apart from any prospect of material 
advantage, geographical discoveries have 
all the interest of books of voyages and 
travels, whether real or fictitious. Geo- 
graphy means romance in action, adventure, 
surprise, hard struggle, enthusiastic delight, 








battles for life or death. Geography com- 
prises quiet possession of ancestral lands, 
peaceful settlement, enlarged dominion. 
Naturally, narratives of geographical dis- 
covery are the favourite reading of ardent 
lads as well as of their soberer elders. 
Who can forget his first perusal of Cook’s 
Voyages or Robinson Crusoe? Who can 
take one of Jules Verne’s imaginative 
inventions in hand, and return it forthwith 
to its shelf? No; appetite increases with 
indulgence, sustained as it is by the stimulus 
of cotemporary moving accidents by flood 
and field. Every step set in advance on 
ground untrodden by Europeans, and 
securely registered in the Geographical 
Society’s records, keeps up the craving for 
more, still more. We are now impa- 
tiently awaiting—independent of anxiety 
respecting the explorers’ welfare — ac- 
counts of the North Pole, popular and 
scientific. We are counting the years 
when the fertile and healthy uplands of 
Central Africa shall virtually become our 
own, to trade with, to investigate, and per- 
haps permanently occupy. New names of 
rivers, mountains, lakes, incessantly claim 
insertion in our gazetteers and maps. The 
Society’s cry is “ Still they come !” and it 
will be a long while yet before they cease 
their coming. 

While geography is thus a favourite 
pursuit—and there is every reason that it 
should remain a favourite—who thinks of 
geodesy ? Who knows, or cares to know, 
whether there exist a Geodesical Society or 
not? ‘*Why should it exist? What is it 
for?” will be the questions asked by many 
a general reader. 

Such reader is informed that the Per- 
manent Committee of the International 
Geodesical Association met in Paris, from 
the 20th to the 28th of September, 1875, 
on the invitation of the French Govern- 
ment, at the Foreign Office. A large 
number of savants, delegated by their re- 
spective governments, or invited by the 
French, were present at the meetings 
and took part in the discussions; official 
discourses were exchanged between the 
representatives of the different countries, 
and the attention of the French public was 
directed to the association, whose existence 
was scarcely suspected in France any more 
than it is in England. The Bureau des 
Longitudes having thought fit to make 
known, in their Annuaire, the nature and 
object of this society—now fourteen years 
old-—the service which it has already 
rendered and may hereafter render to 
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geodesical science, requested Monsieur F. 
Perrier to draw up the “ Notice” of which 
we now take occasion to profit. 

Geodesy—without reckoning the impor- 
tant but more specially practical object it 
proposes to itself in furnishing the sub- 
stratum for topographical maps—is called 
upon to work out the solution of two grand 
scientific problems of the highest order : 
the determination of the general figure and 
dimensions of the terrestrial globe, and 
the discovery of the local anomalies pre- 
sented by and on its surface. Geography 
is the description of the earth’s superficies ; 
geodesy, or, as it might be written without 
affectation, geodwsy, (Tewdama, from yea, 
earth, and da, I divide, assign, distribute), 
is the knowledge of the earth’s solid form 
and shape, the distribution of the portions 
which make up the terrestrial map, their 
depressions and elevations, their ins and 
outs, their regularities and irregularities. 

Geography is the painter who would de- 
lineate for us a series of pictures of the 
earth’s outside; geodesy is the sculptor 
who would model for us an accurate image 
of the earth asa whole. The geographer 
gives us a portrait to gaze at in front, a 
map to look down upon and inspect; the 
geodesian strives to supply a statue, which 
we may handle, and look at, in all direc- 
tions. The geographer is the careful limner 
who conscientiously copies every dimple, 
freckle, wart, or wrinkle that lies within his 
ken on the earth’s broad face; the geode- 
sian is the artist-tailor who would take her 
measure accurately enough to make her a 
well-fitting coat; or, the earth is the model 
of which he tries to obtain a cast, so as to 
be able to reproduce an exact copy, if 
need be. 

At first sight the geodesian’s task will 
seem to many a work of supererogation. 
Is not the earth a homogeneously solid 
spheroid slightly flattened at the poles ? 
Ay; there’s the rub! If the sphere were 
perfect, like a globe turned out of a first- 
rate mathematical instrument maker’s 
hands, even with a slight, but equal in 
each hemisphere, flattening at the poles, 
there would be anendofthe matter. But, 
unhappily, geodesy discovers that the 
earth, instead of being perfectly, though 
nearly regular in shape and uniform 
in constitution, approaches—to use a 
rude illustration—the condition of a 
hastily-made snowball into which stones 
have entered by accident, and perhaps 
hollows have been left. Some of these 
already-ascertained irregularities are ex- 





tremely curious and unexpected. Whether 
produced by contraction, cooling down, the 
attractions of heterogeneous masses, or 
other causes, the first thing science has to 
do is to make sure of their existence. 

Mr. Worthington G. Smith, in an able 
paper on Reproduction in the Mushroom 
Tribe,* happily remarks that a complaint 
is often made by persons unused to the 
microscope, and to the appearance of objects 
as seen by its aid, that it is impossible to 
behold the real objects as they are repre- 
sented in drawings. To a certain extent 
this is borne out by facts; for a micro- 
scopical drawing is never meant to repro- 
duce what may be accidentally seen at one 
sitting, but is designed as a summing-up 
of all that has been seen during many 
hundreds of sittings. No one expects to 
see the solar system as imitated in an 
orrery, or the country as seen in a map; 
which does not detract from the value of 
astronomical diagrams or the accuracy of 
atlases. Whether on the minutest or the 
grandest scale, knowledge can only be con- 
quered bit by bit. In fact, things are 
great or small only in their reference to 
human stature. We necessarily make 
ourseives our unit of magnitude. Other 
objects in the universe are, for us, great or 
small accordingly. Like the microscopist, 
the geographer has to add to his stock 
now a particle and now a line. The 
geodesian has to go through the same 
laborious process of accumulating scraps 
of facts, and joining them together, in the 
hope of one day forming a whole. 

A sculptor, intending to make an exact 
copy of his model, would take measure of 
it vertically, from head to foot, and hori- 
zontally, in breadth, round the neck, 
shoulders, waist, &c. If the earth were a 
living creature—and certain imaginative 
philosophers aver that she is; we may 
grant them at least that she is not dead— 
measurement from head to foot, vertically, 
would mean from pole to pole, measured 
by lines called meridians, along which lines 
latitude is reckoned. Measurements round 
the earth’s waist, the equator,andround the 
earth above and below the equator, are 
taken by lines called parallels, along which 
lines longitude is reckoned. 

In diverse regions of the globe, and 
notably in Europe, considerable opera- 
tions have been accomplished in the direc- 
tion of the meridians and the parallels. 
The Anglo-French meridian arc extends 








* The Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 16th, 1875. 
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over twenty-two degrees, from Formen- 
tera in the Balearic Islands, to Saxa- 
vord in the Shetland Islands; and may 
one day stretch ten degrees farther up to 
the- Algerian Sahara. The Russo-Scan- 
dinavian arc, of twenty-three degrees, 
lying between the Icy Sea, near Flammer- 
fest, and Ismail, on the Danube, may 
receive an addition of eight degrees, up to 
Cape Matapan, across Turkey and Greece. 

Three other small meridian arcs have 
been measured in Europe: the Hanover 
arc, of two degrees one minute, between 
Gottingen and Altona; the Danish are, of 
one degree thirty-two minutes, between 
Lauembourg and Lyssabel; the Prussian 
arc, of one degree thirty minutes, between 
Triinzand Memel. Tothese meridian arcs 
must be added three parallel arcs: the arc 
of the mean parallel between the Tour de 
Cordouan, at the mouth of the Gironde, 
and Fiume, in Illyria; the parallel arc of 
Paris, from Brest to Strasbourg, prolonged 
up to Munich and Vienna; finally, the 
grand parallel arc of fifty-two degrees, 
undertaken in 1857, thanks to Struve’s 
initiative, with the concurrence of Russian, 
Prussian, Belgian, and English savants, 
extending from Orsk, in the Oural, to 
Valentia, on the west coast of Ireland; and 
which, doubtless, will be one day carried on 
to the Pacific Ocean, over a breadth ap- 
proaching one hundred and eighty degrees. 
Other measurements have been accom- 
plished, either some time ago or recently, 
by France in Peru and Lapland, by 
England at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
India. 

From all these operations, considered as 
a whole, we are led to the conclusion that 
the earth is figured with sufficient exact- 
ness by a spheroid flattened at the poles. 
Assuming that this spheroid is an ellipsoid 
of revolution, Bessel, in 1841, and Airy, in 
1848, calculated the elements of this 
ellipsoid’s outline, the amount of its flat- 
tening, and its demi-grand axis, or the 
distance from the centre of the earth to the 
equator. Bessel based his calculations on 
the results supplied by ten meridian arcs; 
Airy on fourteen meridian arcs and four 
parallel arcs. Both made the amount of 
flattening very trifling, and all but the 
same; the difference between the lengths 
they gave to the equatorial radius is only 
forty-three toises, or not quite two hundred 
and seventy-five feet. The agreement of 
the two results is wonderful, and there is 
little probability that future measurements 
will disturb that agreement to any note- 








worthy amount. We may therefore admit, 
within the limits of probable errors of ob- 
servation, that the earth, as a whole, affects 
very nearly indeed the form of an ellipsoid 
of revolution. 

But that form, is it regular? And, if it 
present irregularities, what is their nature 
and their cause? Such is the second 
problem, and the most difficult to be 
solved. Here we have the second step to 
be made in the scientific study of our globe. 
Geodesians and astronomers have ascer- 
tained that in certain localities on the 
earth, the plumb-line deviates from the 
position assigned to it by the theory of the 
earth’s ellipsoidal form. They have thence 
concluded that the surface of the globe 
presents depressions and protuberances, 
which constitute veritable local pertur- 
bations. 

It is these irregularities which have 
increased the difficulties of solving the 
problem of the general form of the earth, by 
disguising or introducing error into the 
results furnished by isolated measurements. 
Sometimes, in fact, they occur at parti- 
cular spots; sometimes, on the contrary, 
over tolerably wide areas; and occasionally 
even over considerable spaces. Thus, in 
England, the earth appears to be flatter 
than onthe Continent, and the same perhaps 
is the case in the peninsulas of Sweden, 
Norway, Italy, and Spain. In the valley 
of the Po, the plumb-line seems to deviate 
fifty seconds from the vertical at Turin, 
and twenty seconds between Milan and 
Parma. In France, Scotland, and the 
Hartz Mountains, deviations of from eight 
to ten seconds have been observed. 

At the outset, these anomalies were 
attributed to the attractions exerted on the 
plumb-line by the visible mountain masses 
which stand in high relief above the level 
of the land. Those attractions would 
change the direction of the force of 
gravity, and consequently would alter 
the inclination of the surface of waters at 
rest in their neighbourhood. Calculations 
have even been made of the effect of these 
attractions within the range of certain 
mountain masses, whose form and geo- 
logical composition are well known. But 
contradictory facts were not slow to declare 
themselves. Thus, in the Eastern Alps, 
the deviation from the vertical is greater 
than it ought to be if mathematicians are 
to be trusted; on the other hand, at the 
foot of the enormous mass of the Himalayas, 
no sensible deviation can be detected. In 
the environs of Moscow, on a perfect plain 
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where nothing of the kind would be 
expected, there is a central point from 
which, if you recede either towards the 
north or towards the south, the plumb-line 
is repulsed. In the Caucasus, the deviation 
observed to the north of the chain is ex- 
plained by the attraction of visible masses; 
but, to the south, the plumb-line is repulsed 
instead of being attracted by the mountain. 

To explain these anomalies, philosophers 
have been obliged to admit that, in caleu- 
lating these attractions, they must not 
merely take into account the matters which 
rise in relief above the average level of the 
earth’s surface, but that it is necessary to 
suppose the existence, in the interior of 
the globe, either of vast subterranean cavi- 
ties equivalent to a default of matter, or 
of considerable deposits of metallic masses, 
more dense and more powerfully attractive. 
Even vacuities would have their interest ; 
but the next generation will be still more 
to be congratulated should geodesy reveal 
to it incalculable treasures of platinum, 
gold, mercury, or even tin. 

The question, it will be seen, thus 
becomes strangely complicated with the 
increasing number and precision of the 
observations made; and the domain of geo- 
desy extends itself beyond the limits which 
seemed to bound it. If, in fact, it is obliged 
to inquire of geologists the nature and 
distribution of the strata composing the 
terrestrial crust, it may, in turn, supply 
geology with incontestable facts, which will 
prove a valuable source of fresh information 
and research. 

In short, to acquire a more complete 
knowledge of the exact form of the earth, 
we must measure fresh meridian and pa- 
rallel arcs of very considerable amplitude in 
both hemispheres. In that way we shall 
ascertain correctly whether the spheroid 
is, in its general form, a surface of revolu- 
tion; whether the meridian curve is an 
ellipse, and if it is symmetrical in respect 
to the equator. To go still deeper into 
the matter, we must, moreover, investigate 
the anomalies which occur in specially 
interesting regions—that is, in other words, 
the differences which manifest themselves 
between the earth’s actual surface and 
the geometrical or ideal surface which 
makes the nearest approach to identity 
with it. 

Such, M. Perrier informs us, are the 
problems whose solutions are incumbent 
on modern geodesy, and which have called 
the International Geodesical Association 
into existence. 
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BOOK IY. AUDREY’S NARRATIVE. CHAPTER III. 
PERSONAL. 

“*Dip anyone call at the bank to-day 
to ask for Mr. Kindersley’s address in 
London?’ I inquired of Griffith, that 
evening. 

“* Yes,’ he replied; ‘a person—a lady, 
I suppose I ought to call her. But how 
did you know ?’ 

‘**T saw -her at Mrs. Kellett’s, and she 
spoke to me.’ 

“*Indeed! And what did she say? 
Tell me as accurately as you can, Audrey.’ 

“ Griffith’s tone stimulated my curiosity, 
by revealing his. It was easy enough to 
tell him exactly what had passed between 
Mrs. Kellett, the stranger, and myself ; 
but not so easy to find out why he wanted 
to know. ; 

“*T never saw the person—I don’t think 
she was a lady—before. I am sure she is 
a stranger at Wrottesley.’ 

“* Must be, I should say, as she didn’t 
know how to find Beech Lawn. Lester is 
coming up presently, sir,’ said Griffith, ad- 
dressing my father. ‘I find he’s a capital 
chess-player, and I thought you would like 
to have a game. You never get a chance 
now Lady Olive is away.’ 

“* A capital chess-player, is he?’ said 
my father. ‘I have not found that de- 
scription realised very often. But I shall 
be very glad to test its applicability to Mr. 
Lester. Lord Barr was a dead failure.’ 

“ «Too restless,’ said Griffith; ‘ his mind 
was always thousands of miles away, 
“among the sharks and whales.”’’ 

“* Miss Kindersley seems to have cured 
him of that for the present,’ said my father, 
smiling. ‘There’s the gate swinging. 
Lester, I suppose.’ 

“It was Mr. Lester. And I may as well 
mention here that we saw a good deal of 
Mr. Lester at the Dingle House. I have 
been so specially warned against digres- 
sions in the simple story which I have to 
tell, that I am quite afraid to turn out of 
the straight path of my narrative; but I 
really must, just at this point, in order to 
explain myself in two respects—the first 
with respect to Mr. Lester, the second with 
respect to Griffith. I don’t suppose any 
one who has never tried to write down the 
incidents of the lives of three or four 
persons, within a given period of them, 
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persons perceptible and consistent ; because 
one only sees a portion of anyone’s life, a 
few phrases of anyone’s character. And 
again, people come in and go out of each 
other’s histories, and mean so much more 
than they seem to mean; and one cannot 
make plain these intersecting threads of 
circumstance. 

“By this time, Mr. Lester had become 
widely and favourably known at Wrot- 
tesley. The friendship of Lady Olive 
Despard was of use to him, even among 
people who did not know much of her, 
and the old-established, respected prac- 
titioner into whose place he stepped had 
formed a high opinion of the new candi- 
date for favour and practice in Wrottesley; 
so that he gave him no merely formal per- 
functory introduction, but his ‘good-will’ 
in the full old-fashioned sense of the 
words. Mr. Lester began his career in 
our town with a presumption in his favour, 
which he did not fail to justify. Miss 
Minnie Kellett used to declare that not- 
withstanding the very pardonable increase 
of pride among the Lipscott ladies, caused 
by Miss Lipscott’s marriage with ‘a cap- 
tain ’—Miss Minnie’s belief in the inherent 
aristocracy of the military officer was firm 
and untroubled, worthy of the daughter 
of Allan of the ‘ better days ’"—she was cer- 
tain Mr. Lester would have had a very good 
chance of being accepted as a husband by 
either Miss Fanny or Miss Caroline. And 
she verily believed—a solemn form of ex- 
pression with Miss Minnie—that Mr. Lips- 
cott would prefer him to the captain him- 
self, though no doubt there would be still 
greater room in his case for the remark 
which Mrs. Lipscott had made in that of 
Captain Simcox: ‘Mr. Lipscott would 
like a little more money.’ He was always 
welcome at their house; indeed, where 
was not Mrs. Kellett’s ‘inmate’ welcome? 

“T don’t think anyone ever obtains a 
sound notion of a face or a figure from a 
written description; and Mr. Lester was 
not striking looking; so that one of those 
descriptions which might suit hundreds 
of people would do for him. He was not 
tall, and his figure was well-built; active 
and strong, though spare. No one called 
him handsome, and 1 suppose he was not 
so; I cannot tell. He had a thoughtful 
expression, very keen yet kind grey eyes, 
and a remarkably gay and speaking smile. 
I don’t know how a man would set about 
describing his character—a man would see 
so much more of it than could possibly 
come under my notice; but I may say 
that he was kind and determined, strong 





and ‘gentle; poor people, sick people, 
sorrowful people, little children and ani- 
mals, all liked him. According to Made- 
leine and me, there was a great deal in the 
latter particular. An order of merit which 
dogs and cats bestow is never given wrong- 
fully, is never gained by a sham. That 
Mr. Lester was a man of ability in his 
profession, and in many other ways, I 
heard said on every side; but I was no 
judge of his talent: that came into evi- 
dence among his new friends, and when 
he talked to clever women—to Lady Olive 
Despard, for instance. I never had any- 
thing to say to him which could test his 
knowledge, or evoke his cleverness ; but I 
very soon dropped into a pleasant, reliant 
habit of -mind concerning him. If there 
was anything I wanted to know, no matter 
on what subject, I had only to make a 
note of it, and the next time I saw Mr. 
Lester he would tell me all about it off 
hand. As other people, who know better 
than I, told me that he was very clever 
and highly informed, I had no difficulty in 
receiving the statement with faith. 

‘“*T don’t suppose that even the cleverest 
women, who make a profession of writing 
stories, really succeed in depicting the 
characters and describing the lives of men; 
even when they have great powers of 
observation, and study their subjects as 
closely as circumstances will admit of, 
from the life. Their knowledge must, at 
the most, be superficial, and their sympathy 
imperfect; just as men’s knowledge of us, 
and our lives, is superficial, and their sym- 
pathy is imperfect. I am quite conscious 
that I cannot make my brother Griffith 
visible and interesting to others, as he was 
to me, because I can at best only sketch 
him superficially, and as I saw him in 
our quiet life at home. His friends, his 
pursuits, his outdoor life, I knew little 
about; the only person who came much to 
the Dingle House was Mr. Lester, at this 
time; and prior to it we saw little of 
Griffith’s associates. I daresay, from only 
my feeble description of him, people might 
think that Griffith was of the moping and 
milksop order ; but they would be entirely 
mistaken if they did think so. He was any- 
thing but that; he was very brave and’ 
manly, and exceedingly popular in the small 
circle within which we lived. 

“ The feeling with which my father re- 
garded Griffith, was one of pride mingled 
with regret—pride in his dutiful self- 
denying son; regret for the imprudences 
and weaknesses of his own past, which had 
made Griffith’s prospects so far different 
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from what they ought to have been. I do 
not think he troubled himself about me, 
in actuality or in retrospect; and indeed 
why should he do so? Nothing could be 
safer or happier than my life, in its peace- 
ful monotony, so long as my mind was 
not disturbed by dreams and fancies 
beyond its horizon. Little as the women 
of a family may know of the minds of its 
men, I think the men ordinarily know 
much less of the minds of its women; and 
in my own case I am quite sure my 
father’s notions about me were exceedingly 
vague. He had, indeed, got beyond the 
stage of taking for granted that I was 
occupied with my sampler and my lesson- 
books; he recognised that I was grown up— 
recognised it, that is to say, to the extent 
of understanding that my dress must be 
expected to cost more money than it had 
cost formerly, and that people would take 
notice of me who had previously ignored 
my existence. But he did not go beyond 
this moderate concession to the facts of 
the case; and, especially after Lady Olive 
Despard and Madeleine Kindersley had 
gone to London, he occupied himself with 
me very little. 

“T have written this in here, because, 
although most of what I have to tell has 
but little direct reference to myself, some 
of it concerns me nearly, and will be 
most appropriately related at an interval 
when the interests of others were tem- 
porarily in abeyance. 

“ We—TI mean Griffith and myself—had 
seen a good deal of Mr. Lester during the 
winter. The weather had been remark- 
ably ‘hard,’ much to the discomfiture of 
the country people, who were addicted to 
hunting, and naturally hated frosty days ; 
but Wrottesley folk liked it. We did not 
hunt, but we walked, or skated on the 
large piece of water in Lady Olive’s park. 
Madeleine and I had become proficients in 
the art of skating, which was regarded 
not altogether without alarm by the elder 
Wrottesley folk, at a time so long before 
rinks had ever been heard of. Madeleine 
had learned to skate fearlessly and grace- 
fully much more quickly than I; but I 
had learned in time, and the frost had 
come accommodatingly often. It was 
from Mr. Lester that we learned; and we 
had many pleasant meetings, walks, and 
carpet dances at Beech Lawn, arising out 
of the skating parties, when Mr. Kin- 
dersley found that such things gave 
pleasure to his darling daughter. I could 


praised Mr. Lester so warmly to me, and 
when I thought of Mr. Lester’s emphatic 
admiration of her, on the memorable 
occasion of Lady Olive’s dinner-party ; 
for I admired Madeleine as much as Mr. 
Lester or any other person could admire 
her, and I thought as highly of Mr. Lester 
as Madeleine or any other person could 
think of him ; but I certainly did feel un- 
comfortable about both these utterances. 

“The sentiment did not last. I never 
felt it again after Adelaide Lipscott’s 
wedding-day ; and though I did not reason 
upon it, or understand what it was then ; 
and though I am wiser now, and know 
quite well what it was, I can safely aver 
that it had nothing at all to do with the 
complacence with which I caught at the 
hint which my father gave me, in his dry, 
quiet way, when Madeleine happened to 
say a good deal about Lord Barr in her 
earlier letters from London. 

“Madeleine was my girl-heroine. I sup- 
pose all young people make up romances 
in their imagination, in which, however, 
they most usually assign the leading parts 
to themselves. I did not do the latter; 
my fancy dealt with Madeleine and Griffith 
chiefly in its flights. I have hinted at my 
brother’s future according to my orderin 
of it. He was to fall in love with Ida 
Pemberton, to woo and win her, and to 
make for himself the name and place in 
the world to which he was so well entitled. 
Madeleine’s destiny, though always brilliant 
and happy, had been rather vague, until 
my father’s fortunate remark on her letter 
set me to weaving my web of fancy defi- 
nitely, and furnished me with the choicest 
materials. Miss Austen’s ‘Emma’ never 
applied herself with more goodwill, and 
better apparent reason, to arranging the 
matrimonial destinies of the various 
couples who refused to sort themselves ac- 
cording to her directions, than did I to 
the project which seemed to offer such fair 
promise of fulfilment. 

“T walked into the town that afternoon, 
to see my dressmaker, and to order some- 
thing at the pastrycook’s for a little 
supper after the chess-party, and I thought 
I might as well call on Miss Minnie. I 
found her quite excited about the occur- 
rence of the previous day. She could not 
bear her poor mother to have her nerves 
upset ; and the short, masterful manner of 
that strange person had quite put her out. 
I did not wonder at it ; she was a very un- 
pleasant-looking person. 

“Miss Minnie was in the little back par- 
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rings ona set of white muslin window- 
curtains. She went on with her work 
while we were talking, and explained that 
the curtains were for the drawing-room, 
and she was in a hurry to get them ready 
and hung up before Mr. Lester came in. 
“<Tt’s a little early in the season for 
white muslins, and not what we should do 
for people in general,’ said Miss Minnie; 
‘but one does not mind straining a point 
for such an inmate as he is. I assure you 
ma had the asthma bad last night, and he 
could hardly be persuaded to leave her; 
and there’s sheets and sheets of touch- 
paper drying in the kitchen now, which he 
steeped with his own hands this morning, 
and she’s to have it burned in her room; 
and so I made up my mind his muslins 
should go up this very day if it was sun- 
shiny. And that’s the last ring on,’ 
added Miss Minnie, fastening it off very 
securely, and breaking her thread with a 
jerk; ‘and now, my dear, perhaps you 
won’t mind coming upstairs with me, and 
seeing me hang them, while we talk, for 
there’s no time to lose. Miss Fanny 
Lipscott’s music lesson is at five o’clock.’ 
“TI did not mind at all, and I carried one 
pair of curtains, while Miss Minnie took 
the other, up to the drawing-room. It 
was a good-sized old-fashioned apartment, 
with a deep carved wainscot, a lofty 
chimney-piece, and high narrow windows. 
The furniture, with the exception of a huge 
chintz-covered.sofa, which was drawn close 
to the fire, and laden, like the table at its 
side, with books, was of the spindle-legged 


_order which prevailed downstairs. The 


room was very tidy for a man’s sitting- 
foom, I thought, and, except in Lady Olive 
Despard’s house, I had never seen so many 
books collected together before. The walls 
were shelved from top to bottom, and the 
shelves were filled with books. A huge 
writing-table stood between the windows, 
with a range of drawers on either side, 
and was heaped with books and papers. 

“ «Mr. Lester and Lord Barr put up the 
shelves themselves,’ Miss Minnie in- 
formed me while she fetched what she 
called a pair of steps from a hiding-place 
on the landing, and mounting them 
nimbly, began to hang up the muslin 
curtains; ‘I never saw anybody handier 
than them two, but in particular Lord 
Barr. And that humble with it! My dear, 
you’ve no notion the odd jobs he did for 
ma while he was in the house. There’s 
that cross door on the kitchen stairs—I’m 
sure it’s cost us more than a little with 
the hinges for ever coming loose, and the 





handle giving way to rough usage, for girls 
will be rough. Well, he made it all right 
in no time, and knocked up an elbow-rest 
and a footstool for ma out of a bit of 
board and a bit of baize, quite wonderful, 
I call it. ‘I learned to be handy at sea,” 
he used to say; ‘‘ and now, Mrs. Kellett, if 
any odd jobs want doing, here’s a hammer, 
a chisel, a box of nails, and an able-bodied 
workman.” Ah, that’s what I call a 
blessed sort of man to have about a house, 
and nota bit of a molly-coddle, you know, 
with it all. And ma tells me he’s been 
going about to see the sights with Miss 
Kindersley. Just steady the steps, will 
you, my dear, I must get on the top one 
to knock in a nail.’ 

“Miss Minnie suited the action to the 
word, and began to apply the hammer to 
the nail with so much energy that the 
noise she produced overpowered ull nearer 
sounds; and it was not until she turned 
her head round, and recognising him with 
a start which made her nearly drop the 
hammer, exclaimed : 

“* La! Mr. Lester, is it you?’ that I be- 
came aware of the presence of the occu- 
pant of Mrs. Kellett’s drawing-rooms. 

“We were. all three equally confused, 
but Miss Minnie recovered herself first, 
and stepped circumspectly down from her 
perch, while she explained that I had 
called on her, and we had adjourned. to 
the drawing-room because she had no 
time to lose, and wanted to get his 
curtains up. I did not attempt to speak, 
and Mr. Lester did not look at me, for 
which I thanked him silently. Miss 
Minnie concluded her explanation by 
beginning to remove the pair of steps; 
but Mr. Lester interposed, and carried 
them out of the room, Miss Minnie and I 
following, so that we all found ourselves at 
the top of the stairs, before Mr. Lester and 
I had exchanged a word. Now we spoke. 

“* Are you alone, Miss Dwarris ?’ was 
his first unmeaning question. 

“T said I was, but that I had intended 
going on to the bank, and waiting there 
until Griffith and I could walk home 
together, as it was rather late. I believed 
we were to have the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Lester in the evening. 

“He assented, and offered, if I would 
just permit him to get a letter out of his 
room, to walk round to the bank with 
me; but I declined this. I had not yet 
concluded my talk with Miss Minnie. He 
did not press the matter, and Miss Minnie 
and I went downstairs. 

“* That was very awkward,’I said to her, 
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when we were safe in the back parlour. ‘I 
daresay Mr. Lester does not like the notion 
of people being let into his sitting-room.’ 

“*People! Of course not; but he’d 
never mind an accident like that. I 
wonder if it’s Lord Barr’s letter he’s look- 
ing for? He had one this morning, I took 
it out of the letter-box myself, and I saw 
the big B, and a coronet on the envelope. 
I daresay that’s the letter, and that Lord 
Barr has told him.’ 

““¢ Told him what, Miss Minnie?’ 

“*Why about Miss Kindersley, of 
course. Such friends as they are, there 
would not be anything one of them would 
keep from the other; though they do say 
men don’t talk about their sweethearts to 
one another, as we do.’ 

“« Sweethearts, Miss Minnie! You are 
getting on fast with your ideas. There’s 
not a word of that kind in the letter I 
told Mrs. Kellett about, and it only just 
occurred to me that it might, perhaps 4 

“* Might, perhaps, come to that in time? 
To be sure it will. And how very nice it 
will be for all parties. I’m sure no one 
could wish Lord Barr a nicer wife, or 
Miss Kindersley a better husband. It is 
a little higher, perhaps, than a banker’s 
daughter, even though her mother has 
been “county,” has a right to look;’ this 
Minnie said with the funny little air of 
superior knowledge of the world which I 
used to believe in, but now laughed at; 
‘but she’s a sweet girl, and no one would 
grudge it to her.’ 

“* But you really take away my breath, 
Miss Minnie. Do you mean to say that 
other people think anything about this P’ 

“*Indeed I do mean to say it. You 
may not think it, but people notice every- 
thing in a place like this. Why, before 
Miss Kindersley went to London at all, 
there were some in Wrottesley that said it 
was all settled, and her ladyship was not 
doing badly for her brother; for he’ll 
never be rich—not rich, you know, for a 
nobleman like him ; and it is believed that 
Miss Kindersley will have all her father 
has to leave, and all her mother’s fortune 
too.’ 

“*How could that be?’ said I, very 
much disgusted to find my timid and 
romantic imaginings thus put out of 
countenance by the commonplace and 
vulgar speculations of the gossips of 
Wrottesley, and indignant with the anger 
which comes naturally to the mind which 
has not learned the full meaning of the 
saying, ‘A cat may look at a king,’ at the 











discussed by people who knew nothing 


about her. ‘How could that be? People 
who talk in that way about Lady Olive’s 
kindness to Miss Kindersley—just as if 
it was not perfectly disinterested—forget 
that Mr. Kindersley has a son.’ 

“*No, they don’t,’ said Miss Minnie 
sharply; ‘but they think Mr. Clement 
won't live to come in for his share. He’s 
a disgrace to his father, and his sister, and 
to Wrottesley ; and I’m sure I shall be glad, 
for one, if Miss Kindersley doesmakea great 
marriage, that her father may bave her to 
be proud of, to make up for his son.’ 

“*Mr. Kindersley is proud of his 
daughter as she is,’ I said. ‘ He does not 
want anything to make him prouder of 
her.’ 

“Still, you know, it would be so nice 
for her to be Lady Barr, and, later on, a 
countess. I do assure you, my dear, it 
may be a surprise to you, but it’s quite 
expected at Wrottesley.’ 

“ Something hurt me in this, and I put 
down a great deal more of it than she 
deserved to poor Miss Minnie, who was 
only the retailer of the gossip of other 
people, who, knowing little or nothing of 
the parties concerned, ought to have known 
better than to talk about them. 

*¢ All I can say is,’ said I, bringing the 
subject to an abrupt conclusion, ‘is that I 
don’t believe there’s a word of truth in 
any of this gossip, and it would be a 
horrid world to live in if people were 
always scheming, or suspecting their 
neighbours of scheming.’ 

“* Well, I suppose it would,’ said Miss 
Minnie ; ‘ but a great many clever people 
think that is just what it is, and we've 
got to live in it just the same. However, 
I think it would be very nice if it did 
come true, and nobody could make a 
sweeter countess.’ 

“T walked round to the bank—it was 
in the next street—thoroughly out of 
lumour. All the pleasure of my bright 
idea, and my father’s hint, all the romance 
of my castle in the air had vanished, at 
the suggestion that this was an arranged 
thing. With the profound irrationality of 
my age and turn of mind, I was displeased 
that all the circumstances and considera- 
tions should so perfectly cohere on this 
occasion as to make the desirability and 
probability of such a marriage suggest 
themselves to everyone who should give 
the subject a thought. 

*“¢ At all events Madeleine would not 
marry him if she did not love him, to 
please anybody, or if he could make her 
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forty times a countess,’ I reflected, in my 
self-contradictory mood of mind. 

“Within a few yards of the bank I met 
Mr. Lester. 

“<T was just going to look for you,’ 
he said; ‘your brother sent me, with a 
message to you. He finds he cannot get 
away at the usual time. He is obliged to 
remain, to attend to something of import- 
ance, and is going to dine with Mr. Cony- 
beare. He asked me to see you home and 
take his place to-day, as Mr. Dwarris 
expects me later. I hope you will allow 
me to do so?’ 

“ *Oh, by all means,’ I replied; ‘I am 
sure papa will be very glad. Is there 
anything wrong ?’ 

“¢*Wrong? With your brother? No. 
What should be wrong?’ 

“ ¢T did not mean with Griffith. I only 
thought, perhaps ‘ 

“Then I stopped, awkwardly enough. 
My mind had recurred to the stranger 
whom I had seen on the previous day, 
and also, without any apparently reason- 
able relation between the two, to the 
anxiety and uncertainty in everything 
connected with Clement Kindersley. But 
I did not know how much or how little 
Mr. Lester had learned of the state of the 
case, and at all events I could not talk of 
it to him. 

“With perfect tact he solved the diffi- 
culty for me, by going to another subject : 

“*T found the letter I came back to 
look for,’ he said; ‘ it.is from Lord Barr, 
and gives me a very good account of our 
friends. I suppose nothing in it would be 
news to you, for no doubt Miss Kindersley 
keeps you informed of all their doings.’ 

“*Tolerably,’ I replied, feeling that this 
subject was hardly less embarrassing than 
the former. We walked on, and I was 
conscious that he was considering me 
with curiosity. 

*“*You are quite right,’ I said at last, 
yielding to an impulse. ‘I am vexed, out 
of temper, if you like to call it so.’ 

“* Why, I have not said a word of the 
kind. What do you mean by saying I am 
quite right P’ 

“*Tf you did not say that I am out of 
temper, you thought it.’ 

“Mr. Lester laughed. 

«And supposing that I were guilty of 
that presumption? What then?’ 








“*Then—and you are, you know—yon 
need not think it is on my own account. 
Don’t you hate gossips? People who 
always will be beforehand with you about 
your own and your friends’ affairs? I 
do.’ 

“*T wonder if I could guess what has 
vexed you?’ he said. ‘I wonder if it has 
anything to do with the news from 
London ?’ 

“* Yes, it has. It has to do with people 
talking about things they know nothing 
about. It isso vulgar. It is so horrid.’ 

“¢ And it is so inevitable. Would you 
think me vulgar, horrid, and a gossip, if I 
venture to guess at what people have 
said P’ 

“*You have heard it; you need not 
guess.’ 

“*TIndeed, I have not. Very little of 
the Wrottesley gossip comes my way, I 
assure you. But, if they have said that 
Lady Olive Despard has planned to marry 
Miss Kindersley to Lord Barr, and that 
the scheme is prospering—ah, I see I am 
right, that is what they have said—they 
are quite wrong. Lady Olive Despard 
entertains no such notion, and Lo d Barr 
will never ask Miss Kindersley to marry 
him.’ 

“*QOh, dear!’ I exclaimed with incon- 
siderate frankness, ‘ I am sorry to hear it. 
Why not? Iam sure he likes her.’ 

“*So Iam; but he will never ask her, 
because he knows her answer wouiu be 
“cc No.” ’ 

“* How can he know it? How can you 
know it?’ 

“His face grew very serious, as he 
answered: ‘That I cannot explain; even 
to you.’ 

“Tt was a memorable and a happy walk, 
that of ours, from Wrottesley to the 
Dingle House, on that bright frosty after- 
noon in March. Little more was said 
between us of Madeleine or Lord Barr, 
and the record of what was said would 
have no interest for anybody. I found it 
interesting, however, to think over, as I 
sat at my work, while my father and Mr. 
Lester played chess. Griffith came in 
late, and if he told my father anything 
about the business which had detained 
him at the bank, with Mr. Conybeare, 
he did not do so until I had left them 
for the night.” 
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